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‘“ THE greatest European question,”’ said Monsieur Clemenceau 
in 1908, “‘is that England should have an army.” He was 

Prime Minister of France and was aware, as 
i Greatest — were expert British naval, military and Foreign 

uropean 

Question Office advisers, of Germany’s intentions and 

the approximate date when they would be 
carried out. He came over to England in order to say this 
to Mr. Asquith, who had just succeeded Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and to Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
McKenna and the others. He spent a week in London 
endeavouring to rouse British Ministers to a sense of the 
dangers their country was running. He had previously made 
the same effort with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

At the end of several days of interviews, in which he was 
welcomed with great civility by our Ministers, but during 
which he found a complete misapprehension of the inter- 
national situation and a settled desire to hear nothing that 
might enlighten their myopic vision. “‘ Ce sont des fumistes, 
vos Ministres,”’ he said to an English friend; finding it 
impossible to believe that mentalities so impervious to facts 
could exist in educated men. The years passed, the army was 
not increased, although the genius of Sir Henry Wilson and 
his colleagues at the War Office made it a superb fighting 
force for its size. The war took our mandarinate in both 
parties, and those who pinned their faith to the Asquiths 
and Balfours, by surprise. Our Navy, then a magnificent 
force on the two-power standard, held the seas while we col- 
lected the millions of men necessary to end a war in which 
we had started by a long retreat. Had we had a life-sized 
army in 1914, had we told Germany we should not allow 
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France and Belgium to be overrun, there would have been 
no war. Our Ministry from 1906-1914, and not only our 
Ministry, but all the complacent people who refused to 
consider our danger, were bitterly responsible. After twenty 
years we have to ask the present Ministry what they have 
done to make their country safe? If they talk of “ pacts” 
and “ covenants,” all we say is that we can remember the 
pre-war pacts and covenants, which were thought then to be 
binding. If they talk about the League of Nations we will 
ask them to remember the Hague Court. No one should 
be allowed to get away with such gup after our appalling 
experience of 1914-1918. Once more the greatest European 
question is that of the British Army, and to that question 


we must now add those of the British Navy and the British 
Air Force. 


Tue Army estimates were introduced into the House on 
March 15. There is a slight increase from last year. Mr. 

Duff Cooper made a clever speech, and in it 
ame he said some things that needed saying. It 

should always be remembered that the Army 
has the advantage of being represented in Parliament by 
two men who have served their country in war, Lord Hail- 
sham in South Africa and Mr. Duff Cooper in the Great War, 
where he earned the D.S.O. and was thought by many to 
have deserved the Victoria Cross. He knows what hard 
fighting is. He gave a brief and telling sketch of the purposes 
for which we require an army, and he reminded us that “ if 
the Army fails to fulfil any one of the . . . purposes for which 
it exists, then the British Empire itself is in danger of collapse.” 
Mr. Duff Cooper’s sketch of the peace duties of the Army 
was admirable, and this, which is too long to quote, should 
be read in every school, with a map to illustrate it. He dealt 
simply and effectively with the pacifists :— 

“T know there are some people who think we should not have 
an army, nor a navy, nor an air force—nor, of course, an Empire 
either, for we cannot have that without the others—and that we 
should allow anyone, any foreign country, to interfere with our 


liberties if they wish. Of course you must surrender what you 
cannot !defend.” 
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These are plain words and we are glad to repeat them. “‘ You 
must surrender what you cannot defend.” We wish our 
schoolmasters and parsons would realise that the surrender 
we shall be called upon to make will not only be that of our 
overseas territories and our trade (involving the starvation 
of part of our redundant British population) but also that of 
the liberties we have struggled for 800 years to attain. Jf we 
do not mean to defend our liberty, we shall lose it. Mr. Duff 
Cooper must know that the estimates he introduced on 
March 15 will not enable us to defend this island, even with 
the help of the new Territorial Veteran Defence Corps he 
proposes to form. The debate led to a good deal of plain 
speaking by General Makins and others. The chief interest 
of the debate was Wing Commander James’ amendment in 
favour of combined operations between the three services. 


THE people of this country are slowly awakening to the 
dangerous slackness which, dating from the early years after 
The Navy the end of the War, has allowed our defences 

to perish. Conservatives as well as Socialists 
must take the blame for this. A Conservative Ministry 
with a large majority was in power from 1924 to 1929, years 
in which not only was nothing done to give us security, but 
during which our defences were greatly neglected. The 
culmination of the process which exposes Great Britain 
occurred when the London Naval Treaty was signed in 
1930 by the efforts of the then Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. That disastrous agreement has crippled us 
for years. It still cripples us. The 470 Conservative 
Members who sit in the present House of Commons tolerate 
a leadership which acquiesces in this condition. It is some- 
thing to know that they have at last been forced to listen to 
the facts of what this Treaty has done to their country. 
On March 12 Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, brought in the Naval Estimates, which are up 
this year by £2,980,000. He made a speech in which he 
explained that the Treaty of London tied Great Britain, and 
that we could not build what we needed. Our cruiser tonnage 
is limiteduntil 1936. He further stated that the policy of 
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the Government was to go on “‘ trying ”’ for limitation of arma- 
ments. We suggest that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should read Admiral Harper’s article on ‘‘ Our Naval Needs.” 
He will find that we have the right to build if we find 
that other countries are building. But, for this change of 
policy we need Ministers with courage and sincerity—and 
these are rare qualities. Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell cannot 
be divorced from the Prime Minister and from Mr. Baldwin. 
Under other leadership the First Lord might have been a 
worthy Minister, but he has not had the courage and patriotism 
of Lord Spencer, who forced Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
to provide proper naval defence by the mere threat of resigna- 
tion. But if Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell imports no atmosphere 
of heroism into naval debates, this was provided by the 
presence and speech of the great Admiral who recently won 
an election at Portsmouth—Sir Roger Keyes. 


OnE observer of the scene that occurred in the House of 
Commons while Sir Roger Keyes was speaking said that 
while every bench was crowded to hear him, 
he seemed to be addressing himself to one man, 
the Prime Minister. Our readers do not need reminding of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s record and we do not propose to 
repeat it here. But all will wish to know what a great British 
sailor had to say on March 12 about the naval situation we 
are now in. He brushed away the new “ Britain not an 
island ”’ stunt we have recently heard so much of, reminding 
us that :— ; 


“the waters that surround our island are still the only route over which 
an army, complete with artillery, tanks and transport, can invade these 
shores. I never thought in the Great War that that was a serious 
danger. Then we had a great Fleet, but if our Fleet is allowed to fall 
below its proper strength that danger will be revived.” 

Sir Roger spoke of the danger of putting one service as 


paramount for defence; all have to co-operate. In a very 
valuable brief historical sketch he gave a short account of the 
responsibilities of various Ministries for the various naval 
programmes. The Washington Treaty was negotiated by 
the Conservatives. This “treaty checked the construction 
of battleships and called for great sacrifices on the part of 


Sir Roger Keyes 
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Great Britain.” The Socialist administration of 1923-4, 
“despite the strenuous opposition of the Liberal party,” 
provided a substantial building programme. The Baldwin 
Government followed, and with this the decline became 
steeper, Lord Beatty and Sir Roger Keyes having to fight the 
case of the Navy against the “‘ statesmen’ who wanted to 
cut it down. The speaker pointed out that until 1929, 
though we were weak, we were at any rate unhampered by 
treaties, except in regard to capital ships; we were masters in 
our own house until Mr. MacDonald’s disastrous ministry 
in 1929. 


WirtH the second Socialist Government a change came for 
the worse. 


In 1929 a dangerous change of policy came into 

Lady ndon being, and in 1930 the Treaty of London did away 

with all the safeguards which had been introduced 

at Washington. The 70 cruisers for which we had proved our case 

were reduced by 20. I must say this: If the technical advisers to the 

Government of that day had sufficiently and strongly represented 

the dangers and far-reaching effects of that treaty the Government 

might well have taken advantage of the withdrawal of France and 
Italy and put a stop to the proceedings. 


It is not surprising, said Sir Roger, that France and Italy 
withdrew. 


The Treaty of London not only limits our right to build ships and 
the type of ships we require, but it deprives us of the right of replacing a 
large proportion of those ships that are obsolete and worn out, and con- 
demns us to send our people to sea in ships which are far inferior to those 
which other nations have been building. 

There is one other great loss under that treaty; .... We con- 
sented to scrap the Tiger, one of the four ships in European waters 
which alone is capable of dealing with the pocket German battleship. 
We also consented to scrap the four Jron Dukes. These five ships 
were good for many more years of valuable service. For instance, one 
of these, with the assistance of a few light craft, could have convoyed 
a merchant fleet of 40 or 50 vessels bringing food supplies from Australia. 
If we wish to build ships now we are compelled to build light cruisers 
with 6-inch guns, which in clear weather can only be a prey to the 
8-inch gun ships which other nations are building unless they are accom- 
panied by a superior force. [Official Report. Our italics.] 


There is one duty which the 470 Conservative members have 
still to perform, and that is to demand that this disastrous 
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London Naval Treaty of 1930 should be denounced at the first 
possible moment. We must recover our right to protect 
our own people from the attack which, now that Germany is 
visibly preparing for an offensive war, may come upon us in 
a year or so, anyhow during the present decade. The debate 
was a good one. Mr. Amery and Commander Marsden spoke 
well and Viscount Emly put in a timely plea for a return to 
coal or coal products for the Navy, while Admiral Taylor made 
a very useful speech on our present naval weakness. The 
Government spokesmen, Lord Stanley and Captain Wallace, 
carefully avoided replying on the main question, which was 
that of the Treaty of London. 


Tue Air Estimates were the first Estimates debated. They 
were introduced into the House of Commons on March 8. 
They provide for a small increase. Mr. 
Churchill, whose mistakes have so often been 
disastrous to this country when he was in 
office, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
depressing Conservative régime of 1924-29, as a critic has now 
a great utility. He told the House that, for the first time 
in our history, we were dependent on others for defence. 
That was an impossible position. He pointed out the main 
danger. 


The Air 
Estimates 


Germany is ruled . . . by a handful of autocrats. . . . They are 
men who have neither the long interests of a dynasty to consider . . . 
nor have they those very important restraints which a democratic 
Parliament and constitutional system impose. ... Nor have they 
the restraint of public opinion. . . . I dread the day when the means 
of threatening the heart of the British Empire should pass into the 
hands of the present rulers of Germany. . . . It is, perhaps, not far 
distant, only a year or, perhaps, eighteen months distant. 


Mr. Churchill did not pretend for a moment that the Con- 

servative battalions in the House were controlled by anyone 

but Mr. Baldwin, to whom he appealed in this matter of 
air defence to strengthen the country. 

He alone has the power. He has the power . . . because, as 

leader of the Conservative Party he possesses the control of over- 


whelming majorities of determined men in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. My right hon. Friend has only to make up his mind what is 
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to be done in this matter and I cannot think the Prime Minister will 
differ from him. 
Conservatives were reminded by Mr. Churchill that, as their 
leader has the power, so has he the responsibility in this 
crucial matter of defence. Mr. Baldwin answered in a 
speech which left his hearers wondering what exactly he 
meant them to understand. 


Mr. BALDWIN stated that he spoke “ on behalf of the whole 
Government.” It was unnecessary to say this. He com- 
mands the Conservative Whips, and they 
The ,. control an enormous majority of the House. 
Government’s 
Position What Mr. Baldwin says, therefore, goes. He 
made his more timid hearers’ flesh creep with 
a suggestion that the perils we stand in are the results of 
science and the “dread” secrets revealed by it. This is 
hardly accurate. Science may dictate the weapons, but 
Statesmen are the people who give us security—or the reverse 
—by their policy. The weapons have nothing to do with 
the matter. To each new weapon there is a defence, if we 
mean to be defended. Mr. Baldwin, for the most part, 
talked pure internationalism. He assured us that the French, 
Germans and Italians were all as ‘‘ anxious” as we were, 
and he seemed not to know the difference between the pre- 
datory and the peaceful nations, he seemed to think they all 
had equal cause for anxiety. He believed that Mr. Eden’s 
tour was not a failure, it has merely “ not brought its fruit.” 
He believes in “agreements.” “The only thing you can 
hope for, and hope for quickly, is an agreement’ to limit 
air forces. He added the following contradictory passages 
to his brief speech. First passage, addressed (presumably) 
to supporters of British disarmament :— 


Let me add this—and this is my last point: Suppose the con- 
vention fails; I would not then relax for a moment, nor would the 
Government relax, the efforts, if a convention on our lines failed, to 
start work the next morning to get an air convention alone among the 
countries of Western Europe, even if we could not get in some that are 
far away, for the saving of our own European civilization. 


This appears to promise “ conferences” ad. lib., and until 
the Germans are ready to strike. Second passage, addressed 
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(presumably) to those Members of Parliament who wish to 
see Britain continue as a nation :— 

In conclusion, I say that if all our efforts fail, and if it is not possible 
to obtain this equality in such matters as I have indicated, then any 
Government of this country—a National Government more than any, 
and this Government—will see to it that in air strength and air power 
this country shall no longer be in a position inferior to any country 
within striking distance of our shores. 

Does Mr. Baldwin mean to go on neglecting our defences and 
relying upon any scraps of paper the Germans are ready to 
sign, as passage 1 suggests, or does he mean to see that the 
breaches in our walls are repaired, as passage 2 indicates? No 
one can tell, each party took the bit it liked best as the 
“real intention ’” of the speaker. He must have chuckled. 
But what does the country think ? 


Notuine shows more clearly the neglect of the country’s 
defences and the tax-payer’s interests than the fact 
, that when Lady Houston offered £200,000 

Houston’s years ago for national defence, 
this offer was refused. No valid reason 

was given. She renewed the offer, making it this time for 
the defence of London, last December. Has it been accepted ? 
There is no trace of it in the estimates. Some of us would 
like to know why British defences may not be secured by 
the patriotic action of a private citizen. Can the ignoring 
of Lady Houston possibly be because of pique on the 
Ministers’ part? It is true that she has said pretty strong 
things about some of them, but are they so small minded 
that they would let a personal matter stand between the 
country and a benefit offered ? Consider the position. We 
have economised on armaments, our position is insecure, 
we are offered, as a present, a measure of security for London 
and our Ministers either refuse or ignore the offer. It is an 
incredible position for them to take up. Here is someone 
who wants to spend great wealth on her fellow country- 
men. Is there any other country in the world where such 
generosity would not be welcomed and instantly responded 
to? We suggest that Members of Parliament and the 
Press might well take the matter up. 
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WE imagine that most people must be convinced of the 
dangerous futility of what are called Disarmament Talks. 
: Captain Eden, delegated by the Government, 
a pe il spent a considerable time making the grand 
tour of the European capitals where he 
“* travelled ’’ the wares of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson. 
These appear to be simple. Germany’s re-armament is to be 
recognized and not objected to. France is to be asked to 
disarm. We may leave on one side the details of such dis- 
armament, numbers of troops, guns, vessels and such 
eminently practical matters as how many aeroplanes can alight 
on the point of a needle at a given moment. We have never 
attempted to follow the naval and military suggestions of 
Messrs. MacDonald and Henderson for the simple reason that 
the whole thing is bunkum, and they know it is bunkum, as 
do Mr. MacDonald’s colleagues in the Government. It is not 
possible for France, a nation that wishes to keep her territory 
inviolate, to make armament terms with Germany, a nation 
that desires to invade and seize her provinces. This is no 
theory, it is fact. Germany has, without the slightest 
provocation from France, attacked her twice in the last sixty 
years, the first time seizing and holding Alsace and Lorraine 
and taking a vast indemnity, and the second time being 
beaten off after a struggle that lasted four years, a struggle 
in which nearly the whole of the civilized world became 
involved. Since this last tremendous war ended successive 
British Governments, seized by a sort of insanity, have done 
their best to enable Germany to begin the attack again. 
They have been so successful under the guise of “ organizing 
peace” that they have disarmed their own country, winked 
at the re-armament of Germany, and are now putting pressure 
on France to disarm in order, we suppose, that the Pacifists’ 
clients shall have a walk-over next time. And this is done 
in the name of Peace! A pretty lot of peace we should have 
if France were disarmed. Since “ little Johnny-head-in-air ” 
went out walking and tumbled over the precipice there has 
been nothing like the futility of British policy since 
the war. 
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At the time of writing the latest notes from France and 
Germany commenting upon British disarmament policy have 
+ Avms Crisis” been received. We could have written these 
documents for the Government ourselves with- 
out their having to go to the expense of sending Captain Eden 
on tour to ask for reports. The Germans in their reply show 
that they are most willing to scrap the Treaty of Versailles 
as regards arms, at our suggestion. They are pleased to 
think we don’t mind their arms. They would be delighted 
if the French would disarm as we suggest. If we bribe them 
sufficiently highly they will come back to the Arms Con- 
ference and the League. The French hold by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Our readers will remember a fact that appears 
sometimes to be forgotten, namely, that they won the war 
and that we were their allies. It should also be remembered 
that the war was fought on French territory, to the immense 
loss of the French. The Versailles Treaty was the corner- 
stone of the new Europe erected after the war. The French 
are not ready to scrap it nor to condone German breaches of 
the armament clauses of that treaty. They call attention to 
the fact that they have strictly adhered to them, the dis- 
armament of the allies being entirely conditional upon their 
own sense of security. Further, the French express no desire 
to continue single-handed to carry the burden of maintaining 
European peace. If Great Britain will undertake to do her 
share, and will bind herself to come to France’s rescue if she 
is attacked, the French will be perfectly willing to reduce 
their own arms. That is the gist of the French note. We 
may add that it is only in England that arms are thought 
to be the cause of war. Other nations know that what 
causes war is the clash of policy between two peoples who 
want incompatible things. The French, who would most 
probably, with the Belgians, be the first to endure the attack 
of the new German forces, are very much puzzled by the 
British attitude over disarmament. They say: “‘ The Eng- 
lish cannot mean to have France as their ally in the next war, 
or they would not perpetually try to weaken her. They 
must be contemplating Germany’s alliance, or they would not 
always make efforts to strengthen that country. It is not 
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natural to try to make an ally weak and an enemy strong.” 
To which the only answer is: “ Our public men are divided 
into two classes. One small section is definitely pro-German, 
the other nine-tenths are forgetful and ignorant.” Our nation 
is sounder than its representatives, and there is every indica- 
tion of an awakening of public opinion that will sweep away 
the British mirage of pacifism that has done so much harm 
to the world. 


Tue French Budget passed both the Chamber and the Senate 
with surprisingly little difficulty. Great economies are pro- 
i ila mised, they will, as we know from experience, 

be difficult to effect. In England our swollen 
social services have not been adequately dealt with and 
France will find intense opposition to the cuts in salaries 
which she is proposing. Our British economies included 
complete neglect of our defences, but the French cannot 
risk this, they know too well what would happen to them if 
they followed this foolhardy course. This is not to say that 
Monsieur Doumergue will not achieve some economies, only 
in France, as in England, Government officials are in a strong 
position to defend their salaries. Parliament has risen and 
is to have a two months’ holiday, during which time the 
French Ministry will govern by decree. What makes at once 
the strength and weakness of the situation of the present Prime 
Minister (Monsieur Doumergue) is that he was summoned 
from his retreat entirely on his own merits as a wise and 
energetic Frenchman. He was not called on to execute a 
programme or to carry out a policy, but he, the man and the 
patriot, was asked to take office and to tidy up the mess. 
He is thus in an immensely strong personal position, which 
is at the same time an intensely difficult one, for he has to 
work with the very instruments—the Chamber and the 
Senate—whose incapacity to act wisely has led to the present 
state of affairs. Public opinion is wholeheartedly with 
Monsieur Doumergue, but it is not so sure that those who 
manipulate the parliamentary institutions will continue to 
be docile, while the man chosen by acclamation to “ put 
things right” is at work on his difficult task. 
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On March 17 an agreement was signed in Rome on behalf of 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, the signatories being Signor 

Mussolini and MM. Dollfuss and Gombos. 
— There are two elements, political and economic, 

in this new understanding as far as we have 
been allowed to know it. Italy is trying to get a greater 
influence in Austria and in Hungary, and to this end she has 
given them certain commercial concessions. Hungary already 
has a trade agreement with Germany so that the course is not 
all plain sailing in that direction. Hungary is afraid of 
Germany, the Polish Pact seems to her to be a menace, and 
she cannot therefore too openly work with those countries, 
like Austria, which are preparing to resist German aims. 
She does not want to be mixed up in the Austro-German 
scrap, but then Italy does not mean to commit herself too 
far either. Signor Mussolini has no intention of embroiling 
himself more than is reasonable, and with a strict regard to 
Italy’s interests. He is following the policy of the see-saw, 
now encouraging Germany, now showing that he will not go 
all the way with pan-Germanism. He has never come out 
against the wild ideas of universal war and conquest which are 
now raging in Germany, and he is in favour of the re-armament 
of that country. On the other hand, he wants to save Austria 
from being drawn into the German orbit, Italy thus is not 
pursuing a foreign policy of any visible continuity. The 
Four Power Pact? That was a bit of mere eyewash. The 
stand against the Anschluss? This does not seem to be 
pursued with any strength, and the invitation to Germany 
to arm is an invitation to trouble in Austria. Perhaps the 
most useful thing the Italians could do would be to tell us 
where they stand in regard to the Treaty of Versailles. Do 
they mean to look on while Germany smashes it, or will they, 
seeing what they owe to it, make a declaration to the effect 
that their signature to that document holds. And in that case, 
what about the German re-armament that has already 
occurred ? 


WE ventured to tell our readers that when General Hertzog 
formed a Coalition Government with General Smuts on the 
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understanding that their two parties should amalgamate, the 
basis of the amalgamation would simply be a further move 
. away from the British Empire and a more com- 
plete obliteration of British South Africans, 
After prolonged negotiations it has been announced that an 
‘‘ understanding ’’ has been reached even with the extreme 
republican wing of General Hertzog’s party which is under the 
orders of Mr. Malan, the old irreconcilable of Kruger days. 
No one who knew South Africa well thought it likely that 
General Smuts would put up much of a fight for the British 
cause and he did not do so. His politics on racial matters 
differ only from General Hertzog’s in pace and manners. He 
would do quietly and slowly and politely what General Hertzog 
and Mr. Malan would do at once and as rudely as possible. 
What Lord Milner wrote to his successor in South Africa, 
Lord Selborne, on April 14, 1905, remains as true to-day as 
it was then: 

The Afrikander Party—it does not always call itself by that name 
. is an all-pervading political force throughout South Africa—the 
same everywhere in spirit, aim and method. . . . No doubt there are 
many bitter differences dividing the political Afrikanders . . . personal 
jealousies, antipathies, divisions of opinion, as to tactics. But, as I 
say, in their aims, and, broadly speaking, in their method also, they are 
absolutely alike. It does not matter whether it is Ons Land, Friend or 
Volkstem, whether it is X or Y or Z. Behind all the masks, speaking 
through all the voices, is the same informing spirit, always working for 

the same end, always working in the same way. . . . * 
It is because of this strong anti-British propaganda that we 
should have tried to strengthen our fellow British subjects in 
South Africa. Instead of this for nearly thirty years we have 
done everything to undermine and weaken their position in 


the face of this redoubtable force. 


Looxrne back these thirty years during which we have done 
all the things that have lost South Africa to the Empire it is 
The Boer Ideal interesting to see how fully we were warned. 
This is a passage from the same letter, written 
to put the new Governor wise : 

. .. . I need not tell you what their creed and ideal is—that of a 
separate Afrikander nation and State, comprising, no doubt, men of 

* Milner Papers, Edited by Cecil Headlam (Cassell), vol. II, p. 551. 
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other races who are ready to be “‘Afrikanderised,”’ but essentially autoch- 

thonous, isolated and un-British, though some of them are prepared 

to see their object realised, for a time at least, under the British flag. 
The tragedy of this affair has always been that the country- 
people had none of these views. All this propaganda was 
‘“‘ pumped into” the country Boers deliberately by politicians 
and “ intelligentsia :— 

“Its weapons are, and must be, mainly duplicity and deceit. It is 
quite certain that, but for the influence of parsons, doctors, attorneys, 
law-agents, journalists, and the more educated and town-frequenting 
of their own class, the country Boers would not be irreconcilable.” 

One of the propagandists, from that day to this, has been the 
very Malan who has won the last round under the convenient 
shelter of the disastrous Statute of Westminster. There is 
now a Bill before the Union Parliament which implements the 
outward agreement of Generals Hertzog, Smuts and Mr. 
Malan. Their inward agreement has always existed, although 
they have had their personal squabbles. The Hertzog-Smuts 
government which has proposed this measure has acquired 
one or two members of British birth who are prepared to be 
“* Afrikanderised.”” To every generation the men who, from 
blindness, for gain, or mere disloyalty to their own race, will 
do the work of the unsleeping opponents of British ideals. It 
is not the most attractive trait about our people that they 
should be bred in this island and so true to type. Certain of 
them have collaborated in this new and most disastrous Bill 
at present before the Cape Parliament. 


THE Bill now before the Cape Parliament was introduced 
into the Assembly on March 22. It implements in certain 
The New Bill respects the agreements pehwem the Boer 

leaders as exemplified in a correspondence 
between Mr. Malan and General Hertzog that has caused 
great misgivings to the British. Professing to merely 
implement the disrupting Statute of Westminster, it deals 
with the position of the King (who is to be called the King 
of South Africa) and with the nationality of South African 
citizens. It will be remembered that the Balfour Declaration, 
which was the product of the most disastrous Imperial 
Conference ever held, namely that of 1926 (under Mr, 
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Baldwin’s presidency), gave any Dominion that chose to 
take the opportunity the means of leaving the Empire. The 
Statute of Westminster implemented this. Australia and 
New Zealand, desiring no change of status, did not adhere 
to this, but the Irish Free State, with Canada and South 
Africa, did so. At that time the Premier of Canada was 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who has always ridden rather light to 
Imperial ties. We know what has happened in Southern 
Ireland. That country is now a foreign and very hostile 
one. South Africa has moved rather more slowly than the 
Irish Free State, and the public here knows less about 
it, but the direction is the same. The new Status Bill 
implements changes which remove that country further 
from the orbit of Great Britain and the rest of the Empire 
than before. The preamble gives the key to the Bill by referring 
to South Africa as a “‘ Sovereign and independent State,” and 
it is the clear intention of its authors to mark the fact that 
this independence is being rapidly achieved. One “safeguard” 
is rather doubtfully maintained, i.e., the right of the Governor- 
General to dismiss his Ministers, but as he himself is appointed 
now by the King solely on the advice of these same Ministers, 
this “ safeguard”’ is not worth the paper it is written on. The 
day the Bill was published General Hertzog underlined his 
separatist intentions by announcing the appointments of two 
South African Diplomatic representatives to Paris and Berlin. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to be getting rather 
restive under the stream of advice, constructive, interested, 
The Budget or merely meddlesome, that he is receiving, 

but, after all, it is our money that he is dealing 
with, and he must not expect us to remain mute under the 
rack and thumbscrew processes of the Inland Revenue. 
There are roughly three classes of advisers: those who con- 
sider national needs, those who frankly ask to be relieved of 
their particular burdens (of these the teachers have been best 
organised and the most vocal), and those who ask that the 
King’s untaxed lieges should get more of the tax-payer’s 
money than they do at present. The Archbishop of York 
is the most powerful member of this last class. Lord Cran- 
borne and the Bishop of Gloucester have dealt with his 
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appeal for the restoration of dole cuts, and with his effort to 
organise pressure on Members of Parliament. Lord Cran- 
borne’s grandfather, the late Lord Salisbury, said on one 
occasion that priests should never have anything to do with 
government, as their very virtues and powers of devotion 
made them bad judges of events. The Archbishop is (per- 
haps) a Socialist, anyhow, he seems to hold the simple creed 
that all you need to do for poor people is to give them someone 
else’s money. Not for him to consider that high taxation 
means unemployment, and that the form of tax remission 
he recommends would prevent re-employment. The Chan- 
cellor may leave his advice on one side. It comes from his 
heart, no doubt. Mr. Chamberlain should disregard the inter- 
ested advice given by teachers and civil servants and their 
clamour for “ restored cuts.’” But who should the Chancellor 
listen to, who is there that has given him advice on general 
lines ? What is his duty to the nation as against the mere 
vote-catching suggestions which reach him from various 
quarters ? What members of the public are there whose 
advice is worth considering ? 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has at his elbow the Treasury 
officials, and they had for years strong deflationist and free 
; trade views. We do not know if these opinions 

+ sega have altered. They were rampant at Ottawa, 
where they exercised far too great an influence, 

and all to the bad. The Treasury clerks may now be con- 
verted to protection in this island, seeing how the revenue has 
benefited by it and how our people are getting back to work, 
but there is as yet no sign that they have discovered the 
connection between England and other portions of the British 
Empire. Judging by Government monetary and trade policies 
it would appear not. These officials have the opportunity of 
influencing the Chancellor of the Exchequer at every stage 
of his tenure of office, but we shall not know what direction 
this influence has taken until we hear the Budget speech. 
It is the advice given by the tax-payer that is now before 
Mr. Chamberlain and before the public. We are sorry if he 
does not want to hear what we have to say about the way 
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our money is taken from us; all governments are alike in this 
one particular, that they think they can spend our money 
better than we can spend it for ourselves, but they must not 
expect us to agree with this. Among the Chancellor’s 
advisers on remission of taxation is Mr. F. W. Hirst, an 
orthodox economist, who explained his views in The Times 
on March 15. Mr. Hirst held all the ‘“‘ proper” views, and 
had a true Manchester Guardian-cum-Economist mind until a 
few years ago, when he seemed to adopt a wider view about 
the Empire and the country. He is a great expert, and 
entitled to a serious and respectful hearing. He has written 
a letter in which he considers the country as whole, and while 
we cannot agree with his advice in the matter of the disposal 
of the present surplus, which he wishes to see swallowed by 
the Sinking Fund, everything else he puts forward is of value 
and of interest. 


Mr. Hirst reminds us that, according to tradition, relief in 
taxation should be distributed fairly. He reminds the 
Socialists (and the Archbishop of York) that 
the fall in prices has increased the purchasing 
power of the money given to the unemployed. 
He recalls the fact that in 1931 the country voted for 
economies :— 


The Present 
Position 


The economies have proved to be much smaller than the new taxa- 
tion which accompanied and followed them. Not only has the income- 
tax been raised, not only have the death duties been increased, but taxes 
have been laid on almost everything that is taxable. Indeed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might say, as he surveys all things visible 
and invisible by land or sea: “ Res fisci est, ubicunque natat.” We are 
no better off than Juvenal’s poor fisherman, who caught a fine turbot 
in the reign of Domitian, and at once realized that his catch would be 
confiscated. 


The position is obscured by monetary causes :— 


Owing . . . to the fall in prices—the non-income-tax paying classes, 
whether employed or unemployed, are better off (assuming that their 
incomes have not declined proportionately) than they were in 1925, 
or even in 1929; whereas all income-tax payers, on the same assump- 
tion, are much worse off. In the five years previous to 1930 the standard 
rate of income-tax was 4s. in the pound. by the Budget of 1930 it 
was increased to 4s. 6d., and in the following year to 5s. Moreover, in 
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1931, the allowances for smaller incomes were severely curtailed, and 
thousands of people previously exempt were called upon to pay. 
While the small people have suffered in the way described, 
wealthy people (and those they employ) have been taxed 
beyond reason. 


At the same time, the surtax on incomes of over £2,000 a year, 
which before 1930 had ranged from 9d. to 6s. in the pound, was succes- 
sively graduated upwards so that the maximum rate is now 8s. 3d.— 
which means that in income-tax alone the richest classes are paying 
13s. 3d. out of every 20s. to the Exchequer. Death duties were also 
increased to a maximum of 50 per cent. The estimated yield of the 
total additions to taxation in 1930 was £40,000,000, and in 1931 
£81,000,000, making over £120,000,000 in all. This gigantic sum 
represents the annual contribution of British taxpayers, already heavily 
loaded, to the balancing of the Budget. 

The economies of which we heard so much were only 


£60,000,000. 


Ir the Socialists (with the Archbishop) have their way, the 
prospective surplus is to be devoted to 
Ges Adsles cancelling the economies for the sole advantage of the 
classes who derive their incomes from the taxes, 
instead of relieving the whole nation (tax eaters as well as taxpayers), 
and imparting thereby a powerful impetus to trade and employment. 

Mr. Hirst concludes with an expression of profound regret 
that the economies have been so few and so small, but he 
does not specifically refer to the recent extravagances of the 
Government, of which 14 millions to be spent on the Army in 
India is the most outrageous. He ends his letter on no 
uncertain note :— 

The most useful contribution which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can make to this improvement is a substantial oneness in the present 
intolerable burden of taxation. 

Mr. Hirst gives no indication of the direction in which 
relief from taxation would be given were he Chancellor. We 
venture to say that all direct taxation is bad and that the 
general relief of the income-tax payer is the first claim on 
the Exchequer. If Mr. Chamberlain had the courage to take 
a shilling off the income-tax, his returns from this source 
would increase at once. To this relief should be coupled a 
changed attitude in regard to allowances for improvements 
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in industry, and a reduction of Death Duties on landed 
property. When Signor Mussolini first seized the reins of 
government in Italy he released the nation from the strangle- 
hold of excessive death duties. This has been beneficial in 
Italy. It would be beneficial here. The reason for releasing 
the land before other property is because land is especially 
burdened, and is at this moment in great difficulties. In 
spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s desire to avoid hearing what we 
think about the Budget, we commend to him Mr. Hirst’s 
advice coupled with a National Review programme of 
ls. off the income-tax, relief for industry, and reduced Death 
Duties on Land. We commend to his notice also the better 
protection of our industries. 


NorHine in recent politics has been more disconcerting to 
ordinary straightforward Conservatives than the difference 

of the attitude of the Government here and 
Lg teen 9 to in India towards the policy of Home Rule. 

In this country we are told that the British 
Parliament is “ free and unfettered,” that while the Govern- 
ment believes in the policy of granting Home Rule to India 
as set forth in the White Paper, Parliament alone is to decide 
whether or not that policy will be carried out. As this policy 
is the Liberal and Socialist one, it has caused the greatest 
anxiety to Conservatives all over England and Mr. Baldwin 
has given, and has recently renewed, the following pledge 
to his party :— 

WHEN IT (the Joint Select Committee) MAKES ITS REPORT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT, THEN WILL THEY HAVE TO DECIDE WHAT LEGISLATION 
THEY SHOULD INTRODUCE, AND THE MOMENT ANYTHING CONCRETE 
COMES, THEN, OF COURSE, THIS GREAT BODY (the Central Council of 
the Conservative party) WILL ANXIOUSLY SCRUTINISE WHAT IT Is; 


AND WHEN THAT TIME COMES YOU AND I WILL NATURALLY TAKE COUNCIL 
TOGETHER. 


Nothing could be clearer than the above. Mr. Baldwin, 
who is the Government because his party alone sustains it, 
undertakes not to carry out the policy of Home Rule for 
India without consulting his party, but while he has given 
this pledge for home consumption, Sir Samuel Hoare appears 
to have “tipped the wink” to both Lord Willingdon and 
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his own former secretary, Lord Brabourne, to push Home 
Rule in India. Why Sir Samuel Hoare wants to part with 
India is mysterious. That is ‘“ another story,” but this fact 
is plain. He is the chief of two men who miss no opportunity 
of telling the Indian politicos (the Indian people take no 
interest in such matters) that “‘ Dominion status” and the 
spoils of office will soon be theirs. The Viceroy and Lord 
Brabourne make no bones about this at all, and while Mr. 
Baldwin is pledged to one course of conduct, they are pledging 
us in India to a totally opposite one. 


WE have to realise that the Indian politicians are being 
promised the exact contrary of Mr. Baldwin’s pledge to 
Conservatives. We called attention to this 


hoe. al last month, and the matter was raised in the 
House of Commons, but the unsatisfactory 


nature of the reply has only called attention to the whole 
tortuous and tricky business, and on March 14 a number 
of distinguished Conservative Members of Parliament wrote to 
The Times to protest against the way they are being treated. 

Pressure of every sort has been applied to induce members of 
Parliament to refrain from criticism of the White Paper on the ground 
that while the matter is sub judice it is ill-advised and premature to 
pronounce an opinion. The only wise and fair course, we have been told, 
is to suspend judgment until the Report is before us, when, Mr. Baldwin 
has said, the party will be consulted. Until that time, we have been 
repeatedly assured, we are not committed to any particular course. 

Some of us have responded to these appeals and have refrained from 
any public proclamation of our views; we have clung to these re- 
assuring promises with what now seems ill-advised credulity. For the 
phrase ‘“‘sub judice’’ seems only to be employed when the views 
expressed are unfavourable to the White Paper, while those who 
support it are never charged with arriving at premature conclusions, 
or discouraged from disseminating their opinions. 

The signatories were shocked when Lord Willingdon, last 
August, made a speech to the Central Legislature which 
ended with these words :— 

“We must look to the leaders of political thought in India to use 
their influence by speeches, public meetings, and propaganda to see 
that the future electorates are made fully aware of the great advance 
we are striving to achieve through the White Paper proposals.” (The 

Times, August 31, 1933.) 


-_ 
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But Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, went further 
on February 19 last, in a speech to his Legislative 
Council— 


“He appealed to members to take a long and statesmanlike view 
of the question and come out openly in support of constitutional 
methods of progress. The proposed White Paper policy was the one 
best calculated to ensure that progress would be on sound lines.” (The 
Times, February 20, 1934.) 


WE ask fair-minded people to lay these pledges along side 
each other. They are incompatible with each other. Which 
Double Face is the one the Government means to keep ? 
The Conservative members from whom we 
have quoted, continue their letter to say what is the obvious 
effect of these perpetual assurances to Indian politicians that 
the British Parliament is already pledged. 


No sophistry can disguise the real meaning and implications of such 
language ; and indeed Mr. Butler, speaking in the House on Thursday, 
March 1, hardly attempted to keep up the pretence. “I do not see,” 
he observed, “‘ that there can be anything wrong in a Governor coming 
out into the open in support of the policy of the Government. I believe 
that it is a perfectly natural thing for a Governor to express his views. 
This is the policy of the Government.” 

In these circumstances it can hardly be wrong for members of the 
Imperial Parliament ‘to come out into the open,” and surely it must 
equally be “a perfectly natural thing” for them “to express their 
views.” 

We consider it derogatory to the dignity of the Imperial Parliament 
(which is still supposed to be free and unfettered) that officials, however 
highly placed, should presume to anticipate its decisions. Our sense 
of loyalty and obedience to our leaders has been, in our opinion, deplor- 
ably abused ; and we run the risk that unless we, too, “ come out into 
the open,” we shall be committed (against our will) by official pro- 
nouncements, which, it will be assumed, commanded our approbation 
since we kept silence when they were made. 


The signatories to this powerful letter number fourteen. 
They are men who for the most part have hitherto said little 
about India, but they do not like being spoofed, though 
spoofed they will be if they continue to believe in the “ free 
and unfettered” business. The person who is free and un- 
fettered is apparently Sir Samuel Hoare, free and unfettered 
by Mr. Baldwin’s pledge. 
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WE heard a great deal about the illegal imprisonment of 
Dimitroff in Germany. He is now released and in Russia, 
. but we hear nothing at all about the thousands 
et of cultured Russians who are being imprisoned 
and tortured in their own country. They are 
not all Communists, though some of them are, but they are 
enduring the fruits of Communism, and somehow, as 
Liberalism is supposed to be more “ advanced” than Con- 
servatism and Socialism (though marching in another direc- 
tion altogether) is said to be more “advanced” than 
Liberalism, Communism is thought to be more “ advanced ” 
than Socialism. Anyway, there seems to be more copy in 
cracking up one maltreated Communist in Germany than 
a thousand mere Liberals or Socialists in Russia. As for 
Conservatives, they were exterminated by the Bolsheviks 
years ago. We call the attention of readers to the fact that 
we have concluded a trade agreement with Russia, in 
which not the faintest effort has been made to secure to our 
nationals their property there. The gold from the Lena 
Goldfields has been stolen from its British owners by the 
Russian Government and is being sold to Germany. In 
Germany it is being converted into aeroplanes, munitions and 
military equipment of all sorts, which will be used for attacking 
this country. In the debate in the House of Commons on 
March 1, when the agreement made by Mr. Runciman was 
discussed, it was difficult to understand the attitude of the 
Government. They apparently think that theft is no crime 
and that the Bolsheviks are like anybody else. Those of us 
who do not take this point of view must be grateful to Sir 
William Davison for stating the facts as he did. He saw 
grave objections to the agreement. 


Srr Witiiam Davison has all along been the champion of 
the neglected British investor in Russia. He has put forward 
the claims of those who have had their property 
stolen, over and over again. Mr. Runciman in 
his speech recommending the agreement was 
apparently completely indifferent to the sufferings of these 
people, he did not pretend to be concerned with them, 


Sir William 


Davison 
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although there are many poor people among their numbers, 
as Sir William Davison showed :— 

“There are dozens of very small poor people in . . . Lena Gold- 
fields, Ltd., and though the capital of that company is large, 80 per 
cent. of its shareholders are British people and many of them people 
with very small capital.” 

But it is not only because of the neglect of the interests of 
British nationals that the Russian agreement is bad. It is 
—though nominally temporary—permanent. 

It has every characteristic of a permanent treaty which can only 
be terminated on six months’ notice on either side, and there are actually 
provisions in it which definitely contemplate that it will go on for 
some five or six years. Secondly, I object to diplomatic immunity 
being given to the officers of the trade delegation, and the three trade 
delegates, in view of the way in which that immunity was abused in 
the past. Thirdly, I object to the provision whereby the Soviet 
Government will not recognize agreements by their trade representatives. 
It is specially stated that it will not recognize agreements entered into 
by their trade organization in this country unless they are initialled 
by two or three other persons. Look at the disability and the 
embarrassing delay that that throws upon our traders. 

There was never a more damning set of objections made to 
any treaty than those we have quoted. But Sir William 
Davison is not only concerned about British interests in Great 
Britain, he is aware, as Mr. Runciman is not aware, of the 
existence and importance of the British Empire overseas. 
He sees the menace of the Communist state both here and 
elsewhere in the Empire. 

I strongly object to most-favoured-nation treatment with any 
safeguards, including the safeguard which has direct reference to the 
Ottawa Treaty, being granted to a State which is the sole trader and 
can trade or cease from trading in any article at any time. I also 
object to the provision that the dumping of agricultural or other 
products can only be stopped after three months’ notice. 

Three months can ruin a whole season’s production. We keep 
out products that ruin our people when they come from 
Ireland or France. Why not from Russia ? 


Srr Witu1am Davison then returned to the robbery of our 
nationals, and gave details of the distress caused by the Soviet 
Robbery expropriations which our Government is now 

condoning. As he is accused of being “ in- 
terested,” he nailed that lie to the counter. 
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An hon. Member referred to my interest in Lena Goldfields. I 

will repeat again that I had never heard of Lena Goldfields until I 

was approached a year or two ago by one of the directors of the com- 

pany, who pointed out that all their property had been taken. As 

far as I am aware, neither I nor any of my relatives or close friends 

are interested in any property in any way connected with Russia. 

I should like to make that point quite clear. I look upon myself as 

a British citizen, and when I see that British citizens have had their 

property taken without adequate compensation being paid to them, 

it arouses my indignation. I hope that I have made the point clear. 
Lena Goldfields constitute a key case. 

A tribunal in Berlin found that Soviet Russia should pay 

the dispossessed company 13 millions. The Russian Govern- 

ment, after this award, first offered £800,000, and then 

increased their offer to one million. The British Government, 

assuming their usual réle of Pontius Pilate, have done 

nothing. Sir William spoke of other companies equally 

shamefully treated, and gave instances of the ruin brought 
on humble people by this robbery. 


There is no question of these people being White Russians or 
counter revolutionaries. There is no excuse for their treatment. 
There is nothing political in regard to them. It is merely a question 
that the private property of harmless British citizens has been stolen, 
without excuse, by a foreign State, and the British Government look 
on and do nothing. 


Except offer credits to the brigands who have stolen British 
money ! 


Stk WIL11AM ended his speech in a way that must have 
penetrated the hides of even our Ministers :— 


I am afraid that I have very feebly repre- 
Why Rather? sented the claims of these people. I feel most 
deeply about it. How wonderful it would be if we had a Gladstone, 
a Disraeli or a Bright here to stir the House into indignation at 
what they would describe, with their eloquence, as craven sordidness. 
What is the selling of a few herring to leaving without aid these 
unfortunate British nationals. It is the first duty of a British 
Government to protect them, but their claims are unrepresented 
and undealt with. We are asked: ‘‘ Why bother with these 
poor individuals? Have we not recovered compensation for the 
stolen furniture in the British Mission at Vladivostok? The claims 
of these people have been outstanding a long time. Leave the matter 
a little longer and perhaps the people will be dead, or their claims 
forgotten.” 
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But if these people will some day be dead— 


dead, too, will be British prestige and British honour and the old 
British pride in succouring the weak and protecting those who are 
oppressed. 


It is incredible that any Conservative should have been found 
to support a trade agreement resting as this one does on the 
confiscation of British property and advancing money to the 
thieves. Some such misguided persons there were. Yes- 
manism is endemic in some natures. If the Mac-Baldwin 
Government were to propose to abolish the Crown and to 
establish Communism in Great Britain, no doubt some of 
their Yes-men would defend the policy warmly and would 
explain that they were converts to these new ideas. 


WE commend to our readers two items in this number. 
Professor Tchernavin’s Russian article, and the review of Sir 
; Reginald Johnston’s book, Twilight in the 
sm Sor Forbidden City, which is about the young 
Emperor Pu-Yi, recently crowned in his new 

kingdom of Manchuria, a country that has been ruled over 
by his ancestors for centuries. Russia is suffering under the 
crudest and most inhuman tyranny that the world has ever 
seen on that scale. The conduct of that government is so 
frightful that in a more moral age we should have refused to 
have anything to do with those responsible for it. We have, 
however, just concluded a “ trade agreement’ with Russia, 
giving special privileges to the system described by Professor 
Tchernavin. On the other hand, we have refused to recognize 
Manchuria because it has been rescued by Japan from the 
welter of Chinese chaos. Our MacBaldwins are said to be so 
eager for trade that they refuse to allow the crimes of the 
Russian Government to weigh in the balance, but while they 
have made whole speeches about the alleged value of this 
Russian trade (it is doubtful whether it is ever profitable to 
trade with robbers), they altogether refuse to recognize the 
newly-founded Manchurian state, whose civilized and en- 
lightened ruler is described in Sir Reginald Johnston’s inter- 
esting book. The result of this refusal is that in a new 
country where there are many openings we have no consuls 
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and no means of helping British manufacturers. We are 
told that we preserve this attitude because of the League of 
Nations and to please the U.S.A., but the Lytton Report is 
buried and our interests in the Far East are the exact 
opposite of those of the United States. President Roosevelt 
appears to be bent on encouraging war between Russia and 
Japan, the only country Americans are afraid of. The 
interests of Great Britain, on the other hand, demand 
peace, and we should ourselves view with satisfaction the 
strengthening of the Japanese position upon the mainland. 
We have been unable to understand the aims of British 
policy since the war, and this pro-Russian and anti-Japanese 
business is particularly mischievous. 


Srnce the ill-fated day when at Washington, and in order 
to “please America,” we relinquished our alliance with 

Japan, everything in the East has gone wrong 
glee with us. Japan, profoundly wounded by our 

dereliction, bewildered at our change of front, 
said very little. Her people are not talkers. She set herself 
to do without us, and seeing that we no longer supported the 
cause of order in the Far East she quietly began to fill the 
vacant place. She has not understood our acquiescence in 
Chinese chaos, she has not understood our abandonment of 
British trade interests. Some of us have not understood 
these unpardonable weaknesses any better than the Japanese. 
Further than this, she has not understood our naval and 
military policy. At a time when our home defences have 
almost disappeared, we are spending a large sum on defences 
at Singapore, which can only be directed against Japan. Of 
course, if we mean to continue antagonising Japan we may 
end by fighting her, but is this our ordered and settled policy ? 
Is it not rather that our public men, themselves profoundly 
ignorant of foreign countries, have allowed the cranks of 
Chatham House and the gas-bags of the English-Speaking 
Union to affect our policy? From the Washington Treaty 
to Locarno, from the London Treaty to Lausanne, all the 
agreements we have signed have been disastrous, not only 


to Great Britain but to the cause of peace. Each has 
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brought war nearer, and when we consider the spectacle 
we are making of ourselves over India, we may almost despair 
of our Mandarinate. Here is a vast country, where people 
want to be justly governed, to have good land laws and to be 
protected from invasion and from usurers. It is a country 
full of excitable people, where murder is common, and where 
storms arise with great rapidity directly the government is 
slack or weak. One such storm shook India in 1857. We 
allowed another storm to arise after the war, and we have 
let agitation and terrorism, fomented from outside, upset 
and disturb a very ignorant and gullible people, while we 
have further demoralised them by a system of education 
that can only lead them to discontent and want. We cannot 
hope that our appalling mismanagement of India has escaped 
the notice ofthe Japanese, or that it has enhanced our prestige 
anywhere in the world. 


WHILE we have been snubbing and cold-shouldering the 
Japanese in every possible way, and showing them that 
we even regard them as a possible enemy, 
while we follow the elusive and dangerous 
will-o’-the-wisp of American friendship, to secure which 
we have destroyed our former Far Eastern policy which 
was based upon an understanding with Japan, things have 
not stood still. Japan has slipped into the paramount 
position in the Pacific in more ways than one. She has the 
strongest navy and the most formidable army in those regions ; 
she has also developed a large manufacturing power. She 
is, in fact, in very much the position that England was in a 
hundred years ago, she has the machines, she has the skilled 
workers. She wants to flood the world with cheap manufac- 
tures as we did when our industrial revolution was complete. 
The manufacturers in England a hundred years ago were 
asking for free trade, because it suited them; the Japanese 
manufacturers are asking for free trade now for the same 
reason, and nothing is funnier than the shock this has given 
to British Free Traders. We cannot give the Japanese free 
entry into our markets, and discussions on this matter are 
at present in progress, but what sort of position are we in to 
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extort concessions from Japan? Had we been her ally, had 
we given her the moral support that was her right in her 
struggle in Manchuria, had we been friendly, how different 
would have been our case. But we are only friendly to the 
the countries that behave badly to us. Germany and 
Russia may count upon our benevolence. To France 
and Japan, on both of whom to some extent our security, 
and the security of our Empire depends, we are stern and 
unfriendly. 


THE contrast between the severity with which our former 
Allies are invariably handled by Messrs. Runciman and 
Simon, and their leniency to Russia and 
Germany, is surprising were it not that they 
are known to be without foresight. Both of them were in 
the Asquith Government in 1914; both of them were taken 
by surprise by Germany’s long-prepared action. The war 
which followed taught them nothing and they have learned 
nothing since. The attitude of Sir John Simon to Germany 
is one of pure crawl. If he only made himself ridiculous 
this would be immaterial, but he has got Europe into a 
frightful mess by his grotesque conferences, submissions and 
journeys. Behind the screen set up by British pacifists, who 
were too delicate-minded to look and see what was going on, 
Germany has re-armed and her people are more provocative 
than ever now that a preventive war has become a major 
operation. This is not the single-handed work of Sir John 
Simon: he has had plenty of collaborators, including that 
of the powerful German-Jewish garrison in London and the 
Baldwin Government of 1924-9. But if he is not the only 
sinner he is the worst one, for during the last year other 
men’s eyes have been opened to our dangers. 


Contrasts 


News from the United States continues to be plentiful as 
to the effect that President Roosevelt’s experiments are 
having in that country. It is said that an 


eens American President is all powerful in his first 
Position year. Mr. Roosevelt has certainly been that, 


and he has done a great work in “ keeping up 
the pecker ” of 140 million people during a very difficult year. 
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A lot of his work has been spasmodic and contradictory, 
as, for instance, his hot and cold silver policy, but he has 
amused and cheered the Americans, and not many of them 
were inclined to be critical during the first twelve months. 
It so happened that the wind changed just at the time when 
the President was celebrating his first anniversary. In one 
of his quick rushes he had abolished the air contracts, and had 
instructed American army airmen to carry the mails. A 
series of crashes and deaths brought about the first serious 
criticism in Congress that Mr. Roosevelt has had to face. 
In this matter the administration was not only up against a 
shocked public, but Colonel Lindberg, who is the national hero, 
took a very strong line about the President’s air mail action, 
which he protested against publicly. The Bill to authorise 
the army to take over the air mails was only passed after a 
good deal of trouble in the Senate, where it was called “ legal- 
ised murder.” There is just now considerable talk of a 
“ shake-up” in the N.R.A., the body set to create a new 
code for industry. Another big difficulty is ahead and is in 
all the “news ”’ about the labour regulations. Some of the 
largest employers refuse to recognize national trade unions. 
They are willing to discuss wages with company trade unions. 
It is the old squabble. American employers have learned 
something by watching the difficulties of British employers. 
It is therefore not certain that they will concede this point 
without a fight. 


CONGRESS has elections in November, and one-third of the 
Senate also goes up for re-election. The new Tax Bill was 
~ passed at the end of February ; it will produce 
and million dollars a year. No amendments 
were allowed, the Chairman, Mr. Doughton, 

saying frankly that he could not explain the Bill, and that 
members would find it impossible to understand anyway. 
Although President Roosevelt still has immense powers, 
everything points to his not being quite the Czar that he was. 
As we go to press the great motor industry appears to be in 
serious trouble. The President had appealed to the opera- 
tives in this trade to be ready to continue on a lower scale of 
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wages during National recovery. They have, however, put 
forward a demand for the restoration of the former high scale 
of pay. A million railway workers in 21 unions have also 
rejected the continuation of the cut beyond June 30, when 
it is due to expire. This action has caused a certain amount 
of surprise; it must be remembered that the U.S.A. is, as 
yet, rather inexperienced in the powers of trades union 
leaders. The motor workers’ leaders are backed by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labour, in their struggle with the manufacturers. He has 
declared that he will call a strike if the battle of the unions is 
not settled to his liking. This will be a crucial year for 
American politics, for even if this difficulty is got over others 
of a similar nature will arise. 


THOSE who support the ‘“‘ National”? Government are very 
apt to say that those who see danger to political honesty in 
Coalition “‘ want to get back to party strife.” 
These people are generally found to belong to 
the no-opinion group of humanity, and they 
are ready to swing with any tide that is running. But 
although every party has a number of such in their ranks 
they are never more than passengers, or perhaps ballast in the 
party ship. They do not work their way, and they could 
never navigate the boat. The men who shape the course of a 
political party must always be the men who believe in the 
actuality of certain principles and that those principles are 
worth standing by. The Socialist who genuinely believes in 
nationalising the means of production and the regulation of 
all industry by Government officials cannot honestly work 
alongside the Liberal who genuinely believes in Free Trade 
and free competition. The Conservative who believes in the 
necessity of maintaining the British Isles inviolate from 
invasion, in doing our duty by our dependent Empire, and in 
strengthening the ties that bind us to the Dominions, cannot 
acquiesce in a policy of disarmament at home, and disin- 
tegration in the Empire, without forfeiting his principles. 
Unfortunately he does not always realise what is happening 
until it is too late. Southern Ireland is gone. South Africa 
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is virtually lost ; but the Conservative hardly took these facts 
in. India has roused him, but he is a slow mover, he wants 
to be loyal to the leaders of his party. They puzzle him. 
They talk “tepid Gladstonian Liberalism.” The phrase is 
Lord Wolmer’s, and we commend it to those Conservatives 
who are wondering what is the matter. 


Lorp WoLMER always speaks well, and his speech at the 

City Carlton Club on March 15 was no exception to the rule. 
He said some needful things, things we 

A Clear Lead 
to hear. His speech was directed against the 

perpetuation of the Coalition, which, he said, “ would bring 

disaster to the Conservative party ’— 

That party would rightly be held responsible by the electors for all 
the acts and omissions of the present Parliament, in which it had an 
overwhelming majority, and there was a profound impression among a 
very large section at any rate of the Conservative Party that what it had 
preached in the past was in certain vital respects not being carried out 


by its leaders. Even worse, the party was ceasing to preach the faith 
of Conservatism. 


He paid tribute to much that the National Government has 
done, but he pointed out that a Coalition based entirely upon 
the support of one party must kill that party. 

Coalitions, once their object had passed away, were inevitably driven 
to a makeshift policy of compromise, dictated by no inherent principle 
which the people could understand. With the example of the L.C.C. 
elections before them it was absurd to think that the swing of the 
pendulum could be indefinitely postponed in the future. The Con- 


servative Party was in danger of losing not only its majority but also 
its soul. 


Those who support the continuance of the National Govern- 
ment are apt to claim virtue for jettisoning party principles. 
Lord Wolmer put the matter differently : 

The sight of leading politicians sticking together for no obvious 
purpose and pursuing policies which were a negation of their life history 
would bring democracy itself into disrepute, at a time when that was 
already happening in many parts of the world. [Times Report.] 

If anything could destroy faith in the democratic system it 
would be the spectacle we now see, and the cynical indifference 
with which certain Conservative leaders have apparently 
forgotten all the doctrines they ever held to. Lord Wolmer 
spoke with great point. He believes that the proper solution 
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is for the Conservative party to “ find itself again, to preach 
to the people what is really believed, and to carry it out.” 
Thus, and only thus, can it regain the respect of our fellow- 
countrymen. And in recovering their self-respect it will also 
help to save the country. 


WE warned our readers last month that the German-Polish 
Agreement was not the innocuous “ League-minded ”’ affair 
that a gullible Press would have us believe. 
Poland has changed the direction of her policy, 
and she is, for the time being, oriented on 
Berlin. This is one of the consequences of the weakness of 
British policy. Poland realised that only France upheld the 
Versailles Treaty on which her existence rests. Britain did 
not count, as she had no army, no navy, and no policy. 
Germany, now largely re-armed, is very formidable, while 
Russia is on the Polish flank. The Poles forgot what 
France had done for them, and made a pact with Germany, 
thus burying the question of the Corridor, of which we shall 
hear no more until Germany is ready to attack that question 
seriously, which may not be for a generation. The two con- 
tracting parties have another interest, the Ukraine, at present 
one of the Soviet Republics groaning under Russian tyranny. 
For some time there has been considerable agitation among 
Ukrainians in the United States and elsewhere, who are 
endeavouring to interest people in the liberation of their 
country. This agitation has been conducted with the dis- 
creet approval of Berlin, where the hereditary ruler of Ukraine, 
the Hetman, has been living, and for purposes of this propa- 
ganda funds have been collected in America and in England. 
Berlin fully realised the value of this disinterested help, and 
the Ukrainian agitation has been closely watched by her. 
The new German-Polish pact is believed to be accompanied 
by an understanding about the future of the Ukraine, where 
there are valuable oil fields. The Ukrainians themselves may 
be forgiven for using any and every means for escaping from 
Russian savagery and Russian incompetence, but it is more 
than questionable whether it is to the interest of European 
peace to assist the Germans to acquire great territories with 
rich oil fields. 
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In a thoughtful article in the Observer on October 4, Mr. 
J. L. Garvin, himself a supporter of the ‘ National” 

Government, pointed out that they had no 
diate popular press support. The Socialist Herald 

and the Liberal News-Chronicle are in oppo- 
sition, as are all other Socialist and Liberal organs. From 
the very first these newspapers made hay of the “‘ National ”’ 
idea by rejecting it, as do all Liberal and Socialist political 
bodies. But that is not the whole story. The Conservative 
newspapers with large circulations, the Daily Mail, the 
Daily Mirror and the Daily Express, are also in opposition. 
They are in violent disagreement with the MacDonald Indian 
policy which has been adopted by the Conservative leader. 
They are also in disagreement with Sir John Simon’s foreign 
policy. Every day they say loudly that they disagree, and 
as the leading articles they print are brief and well-expressed 
(those in the Daily ‘Mail are the essence of clear and 
persuasive writing), they cannot but produce an effect on 
the electorate. The National Government has also a very 
serious critic on its Indian and foreign policy in the Morning 
Post, which is the Conservative newspaper par excellence. 
It is true that the powerful support of the Times and Daily 
Telegraph is given whole-heartedly to Messrs. MacDonald 
and Baldwin; both these newspapers are prepared to accept 
Indian Home Rule and both acquiesce generally in the 
policies produced by our present rulers. In the Telegraph 
this is not surprising ; it was before the war a paper of cross- 
bench views. The J'imes, on the other hand, used to be a 
stout-hearted fighter for great Imperial causes. Now it has 
become entirely governmental and it is in consequence 
Mr. MacDonald’s chief mainstay. Members of Parliament read 
it and are kept in due subjection to the Whips’ office by its 
constant and undeviating support of the Ministry, which 
also has the backing of the Sunday Times and Observer. 
But the average voter sees none of these papers. He reads 
the Mail, Mirror, or Express, and their provincial cousins 
if he is a Conservative, the Herald if he is a Socialist, and the 
News-Chronicle if he is Liberal, and in all,these papers there is 
not one word of comfort for the Government. We commend 
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these facts to Conservative members who will be very much 
affected at the election by the influence of this widespread 
and perpetual criticism, and we say with all seriousness that 
nothing is more misleading for a government than that it 
should only have the support of the papers read by well-to-do 
people. The J'imes and Telegraph, weighty and valuable as 
is their support, only influence the people in first-class 
carriages, but, for a government to live, it must have the 
votes of the third-class as well. 


THE late Mr. C. P. Scott, for many years Editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian, is reported to have said in a passage giving 
- his ideas as to how a newspaper should be 
conducted, “‘Comment is free, but facts are 

sacred.” Everyone will agree with this state- 
ment of what newspaper morals should be. Mr. Scott further 
elucidated his position by saying: ‘“‘ Neither in what it (the 
newspaper) gives, nor what it does not give, nor in the mode 
of presentation, must the unclouded face of truth suffer 
wrong.” It is a noble ideal. But what are facts, and, above 
all, what is truth ? When the Manchester Guardian, in 1905, 
under his direction, ran a political campaign based on stories 
of Chinese slavery in South African mines, truth was certainly 
“* clouded ” ; no worse episode than this of “‘ Chinese slavery ” 
has ever disgraced our political history, yet the author of the 
admirable sentiments we have quoted about “facts” and 
“truth ’’ was in it up to the neck. And all one can say is 
that he was a very bad judge of facts. The question, however, 
raised by consideration of the phrase we have quoted goes far 
deeper than the question of one individual’s action. Journa- 
lists have certainly the two duties Mr. Scott indicated. They 
have to describe what has happened, and they have to 
comment on it, but they also have to draw the moral and 
state the conclusions accurately. They have, therefore, to 
use judgment, they have to know what is true. If a newspaper 
does not point out the way in which events are going to carry 
us, it fails in its duty. When for any motive, however 
excellent, national dangers are ignored or minimised, when 
the “comment” says that all is well when in fact all is the 
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reverse of well, then ‘‘ the unclouded face of truth ”’ is as much 
wronged as if news had been cooked in the office. 


LET us give some instances. The Liberal papers were no 
doubt quite sincere in the pre-War years in thinking there 
What is Truth ? would be no war. But they were wrong. 
Such sentences as the following were served 
up to the public daily :— 

“.... We do not think anything is more unlikely, so long as 
William II is Emperor, than that the break of European peace should 

come from Germany.” (Manchester Guardian, June 17, 1908.) 


“ There will be no war with Germany.” (Daily News, August 12, 
1908.) 


“It is maintained by some of our contemporaries that Germany is 
struggling to regain her position of predominance in Europe such as 
she held more than thirty years ago. That is not our reading of the 
situation.” (Daily News, January 11, 1909.) 

“On one side the Liberal and Labour Parties, on the German side 
Social Democracy, with its 20 per cent. of soldiers in the German 


Army, will stop both it and the growth of European armaments.” 
(The Nation, April 17, 1909.) 


“There is no German peril, though it is clear there is always to 
be a German scare.” (The Nation, July 27, 1912.) 

Unfortunately these newspapers were quite mistaken, and 
they were mistaken because they could not see the truth. 
The mis-readings of international affairs, quoted above, were 
directed against the effort being made by the Admiralty, 
which at that date was trying to increase the strength of the 
Navy. This effort was resisted by the Liberal Press, who 
were pro-German and anti-French, because they misunder- 
stood the European situation, just as they have misunderstood 
it since the war. The “unclouded face of truth” was, and is, 
entirely hidden from them. They were, and are, so anxious 
not to look at her countenance that they kept, and keep, 
their eyes tight shut for fear they should see it, as may be 
discovered by reading the old files of these papers. Does this 
not show that to Mr. C. P. Scott’s two axioms—comment 
should be free ; facts should be faithfully reported—a third 
should be added: Judgment is indispensable ? 


THERE is a mischievous body to which we have occasionally 
called attention. This is the co-ordinating committee of 
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Conservatives, Simonites and MacDonaldites. This fortuitous 
concourse of six is said now to have arranged that thirty Con- 

servative seats should be handed over to the 
sel — Simonites who, as they cannot get any Liberals 

to vote for them, are dependent on Conserva- 
tive votes. Lord Stonehaven and Captain Margesson are the 
Conservatives on this committee, which is busy promoting 
non-Conservatism, and they, no doubt, would prefer docile 
ex-Liberals to decent straightforward Conservatives who do 
not want to see the Empire of India destroyed. According to 
the well-informed London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, this outrageous plan is due to the persuasive tongue 
of Mr. Hore Belisha, himself a Simonite, who has run away 
with the Committee. The seats are said by our contemporary 
to include Batley, Morley, Halifax, Sunderland, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, besides several in Lancashire. It is to be hoped that 
the 470 Conservative members in the House of Commons 
will have something to say about this, and that the constitu- 
encies in question will refuse to be handed over to another 
party merely because that party has no voters. It is bad 
enough to have Simon and his Simonites in the Government, 
but to sacrifice thirty Tory seats is beyond a joke. It would 
be an all-round sacrifice, because what would happen would 
be the loss of the seats to the Socialists, for there are very few 
Liberals nowadays and no Simonites at all. Lord Stonehaven 
and Captain Margesson are bad judges of their countrymen if 
they think that this sort of thing will go down. Whips may 
be able to bully, cajole and cut certain Conservatives in the 
House into doing what they want, but to apply these methods 
to Conservatives in the country is quite another matter. 
You cannot damn, socially ostracize or otherwise snub voters 
in these days of universal suffrage, whatever you may do to the 
members they send to Westminster. 


THE Boat race between Oxford and Cambridge was rowed on 
March 17 and resulted in a win for Cambridge, the eleventh 
in succession. Oxford has won the race forty 
at times, and Cambridge forty-five times since it 
was started eighty-six years ago, and, until the 
war, honours were on the side of the dark blues. Since the 
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war, and as many people think since the change of tone at 
Oxford, the light blues have forged ahead. “ They row,” a 
spectator said, “‘ sure that they will win.”’ On this occasion 
the Cambridge crew ended the race quite fresh, while the 
Oxford crew, 4} lengths behind, were exhausted. This 
phenomenon of the continual defeat of Oxford on the river 
(they have only won once since the war) demands explanation. 
It surely cannot be that the coaching and training of one 
University has, for eleven years, been so much below that of 
the other, as the races all these years seem to show. The fact 
appears to be that Oxford now expects defeat and appears to 
be beaten before the start. Has psychology something to do 
with this? The sporting men at Oxford are as sound as 
sporting men everywhere, but it must have some effect on 
their minds if they know they are representing people who 
despise effort and contemn sacrifice. Oxford undergraduates 
have announced, with as much publicity as they could com- 
pass, that under no circumstances will they exert themselves 
to defend their King and Country, and that means, of course, 
their homes and freedom. Can we be very surprised if the 
result of this defeatist attitude is reflected in their sports ? 
The writer heard a young Oxford graduate say last month 
that Oxford men did not mind war as long as it was only the 
professional soldiers and sailors who fought, what they objected 
to was the idea of having to fight themselves! The rowing men 
cannot but suffer from such contaminating influence as this 
and from the knowledge that they represent a University 
that embodies the spirit of surrender. 


‘““T swine on a pendulum between deaths and mazrriages,”’ 
George Meredith once said. The writer has now reached the 

age when those remembered are being honoured 
with ‘“ centenary exhibitions ” or ‘“‘ centenary 

numbers.” In February William Morris was 
one of these, and last month George du Maurier. William 
Morris was largely misunderstood by those who wrote about 
him, the journalists blundered a good bit, “all his papers 
have been stripped off the walls,” said one leading article, the 
writer of which was unaware that the sale of Morris papers 
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has never ceased since they were first printed. George 
du Maurier was much better understood, and this was because 
he was loved by all those who knew him. You couldn’t see him 
and not love him, his talk, his generosity of mind and his 
glorious humour. He coloured the lives of his contemporaries, 
for even those who never knew him personally liked his 
drawings, which were more widely appreciated probably than 
those of any other artist. His family were remarkable ; those 
lovely daughters, Trixy, Sylvia and May, those gifted sons, 
Toby and Gerald, were such good company, so gay, so alive, 
such fun, so fond of each other, so devoted to their father and 
mother that you couldn’t know one of them without being 
interested in all the others. All the centenary accounts of 
George du Maurier showed the after-glow of this affection and 
of the admiration his contemporaries felt for this charming 
and gifted man. So strong was this feeling, and so much has it 
been preserved by his son Sir Gerald du Maurier, that even the 
younger generation have realised the spirit of that Hampstead 
home. Very few men can have had more influence on their 
children than George du Maurier. He stamped them with 
his mark, though they did not always do what he wanted. 
Sir Gerald will forgive us for remembering how much his 
father hated his going on the stage ; it would have been our 
great loss if he had not had his way. He alone remains of that 
wonderful family, and he is very like both his father and his 
brother. When Sir James Barrie was reproached for letting 
Gerald look so like Guy (Toby), recently killed in the war, in 
Dear Brutus, he said in self-defence, ‘‘ But we took his beard 
off because with it he was unbearably like his father.” The 
accounts recently written about the du Mauriers have been a 
wholesome corrective to the nonsense that is talked about the 
stiffness of the Victorian age, and the ferocity of the Victorian 
parent. It is good for us to be told about this particularly 
delightful Victorian family and to realize the merits of the 
family system that alone could produce such people. 


Ir is not natural to expect a great drama to take place 
within the walls of a finishing school for young ladies, even 
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at the Savoy Theatre, and the particular school portrayed 
provides us with no surprises, except the attitude to life 
7 adopted by rather abnormal girls. The atmos- 
eenenireias phere of the play is unreal, and the problems 
with which it deals are unreal, too. Only a great playwright 
could have overcome these difficulties, and have led us to 
forget the unrealities which alone permit the plot to unfold. 
Finished Abroad is not a great play, but at the same time 
one was not conscious of the passing time until Act IIT was 
reached. But the last twenty minutes are tedious and 
uninteresting, and the final curtain terminates a very in- 
different representation of an American pupil who has just 
arrived. It is not easy to be a convincing American. 


A BELATED visit to the pantomime “ Queen of Hearts ”’ last 
month, in company with a young friend, has afforded subject 
for some reflection. The pantomime is on old- 
fashioned lines, half ballet (and very good 
ballet it is) and half music hall. The audience 
at a pantomime is an unsophisticated and a family audience. 
Most people arrive accompanied by one or more children. 
They come early, they stay late, they applaud everything. 
These notes would not have been written but for a song 
about the ‘‘ Naughty Nineties”? archly sung by Mr. Dick 
Tubb, who holds the title role. It is a tradition that songs 
containing a mild measure of innuendo should be sung in 
the London pantomimes to our nursery population. This 
song continues the tradition. The writer is old enough to 
have laughed uproariously as a child at similar songs sung 
by Harry Nichols and Herbert Campbell, without, of course, 
in the least understanding them. No exception is taken here 
to this aspect of Mr. Tubb’s singing. But the writer would 
like to point out to him that “‘ bustles” (the chief joke lies 
in Mr. Tubb’s bustle) went out in 1886 or 1887, and that no 
woman “in 1893” could have been found to wear them. 
So much for an actual fact which might at once be corrected, 
for the singer could not object to saying “ 1883.” Though 
‘““ Naughty Eighties’ would not be so good a title for his 
song. But it was not this anachronism which set the writer 
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musing; it was rather the date, 1893; the place, the old 
familiar Lyceum; and the fact of being at a pantomime 
once more, the first one seen for 20 years. 


THe “naughty nineties” phrase has caught on. It has 
mildly surprised the sexagenarians who were just grown up 
1893-1934 in those days. It has stunned the quinqua- 

genarians who were working hard at their 
books and no naughties about them. The writer thinks of 
the nineties as a period of quiet seriousness, with much 
reading and endless politics. They are also associated with 
hunting, dancing, music, painting and a deep-seated belief 
that everything mattered. Finally, on the theatre side, they 
are associated with the superb performances of the French 
and Greek classics at the Comedie Frangaise, with the great 
names of Bartet, Got, the Coquelins, Fabre and Mounet 
Sully. In England, with Gilbert and Sullivan, Grossmith, 
dear Jessie Bond and Rutland Barrington. While the 
Lyceum itself was made sacred by the thoughts of Ellen 
Terry. The Lyceum! Well, there we were, back again in 
the old place; and there was the pantomime, and there was 
Mr. Tubb reminding us that we had once been young. Others 
are young now, and the stage was full of these others : beauti- 
ful women, with superb figures, unspoilt by stays, and splendid 
limbs, walking grandly, great movers ; wearing their almost 
no clothes quite without affectation. The most hardened 
sinners in the naughty nineties would have turned purple at 
so many almost “ altogethers.”” These really lovely women 
did not sing or speak as well as their predecessors, but they 
danced admirably, and that was very agreeable to watch. 
The orchestra played well, the funny men were funny, and the 
harlequinade true to form.The tumblers tumbled marvellously, 
better, it seemed to one onlooker, than in earlier days. 
The shock of the afternoon came in the interval. The 
audience—harmless people enough—looked like the descrip- 
tions one has read of Moscow audiences, frowsy beyond words, 
and unkempt to a degree. There, just in front of the writer, 
was a woman with a bald head! Well, in the nineties we were 
better than that. We washed when we went to the play and 
though we didn’t shingle we brushed our hair, and when 
we lost it we put on a toupée. 
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QUO VADIS? 


THE deep cleavage of opinion which so unhappily but so 
definitely rends and divides the ranks of the Conservative 
party to-day is generally attributed to the Government’s 
Indian policy. It is, of course, true that Mr. Baldwin’s 
sudden and entirely unexpected endorsement of the late 
Socialist Government’s policy in 1930 has placed no small 
number of the staunchest and most active members of the 
party in the cruel dilemma of being forced either to part 
company from their leader or accept a plan which they 
believe to be fraught with grave peril to both India and the 
Empire. The party managers, however, in the belief that 
the Indian question is the sole serious ground of divergence, 
are said to be confident that if only some via media could be 
found and some compromise come to on the Indian question, 
then unity would be restored and the party’s fighting spirit 
recreated in time for the general election in a year or two’s 
time. 

Tf this is, in fact, the official diagncsis of real Conservative 
rank and file feeling in the country, it is, I believe, a mis- 
taken one. Very deep feeling has indeed been stirred amongst 
Conservatives all over the country on the question of India 
and there are abundant signs that these anxieties are spread- 
ing. But the cleavage in the ranks of the party is by no 
means due to the Indian question alone. It is deeper seated 
and more dangerous. Only loyalty to the leader and the fear 
of letting in the Socialists muffles the expression to-day of a 
dissatisfaction which has existed for some years past. Let 
me give a few examples which will be easily recognized as 
signposts of past discontent. Take, for example, the Irish 
Treaty. The older and thoughtful Conservative can even 
to-day not easily forget his feeling of shame over the Irish 
Treaty and over the abandonment of the Irish loyalists to 
their unhappy fate. Ten years later he scans the political 
horizon and recognises in more than one area overseas the 
corrosive effects of that decision. He is still bewildered at 
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the lack of principle which resulted in the “‘ flapper vote,” and 
at the strange psychological blunder of “ safety first.’’ Look- 
ing further afield to the Far East, he still deplores—and finds 
increasing cause each year for deploring—the abandonment 
of the Japanese Alliance as being, not only the sacrifice of a 
loyal and powerful ally in favour of short-sighted and sterile 
expediency vis-a-vis the United States, but as introducing 
a sudden and lasting confusion in our Far Eastern policy and 
strategy. The abandonment of Wei-ha-Wei cannot, it is 
true, be charged to Conservative statesmanship, but the 
cession of Hankau at the hands of a Conservative Foreign 
Secretary supported and endorsed that Socialist surrender 
and dealt an even deeper and more enduring blow to British 
prestige in the Far East. 

It will, no doubt, be said that these events are long since 
behind us and have no concern with the attitude of either the 
politicians or the public of to-day. In our judgment, how- 
ever, their effect has been profound, not only in this country, 
but even more so in Europe and in the Dominions. These 
moments of purposeless surrender, productive of neither 
goodwill or economic advantage, might have been forgotten 
and their significance dismissed, had it not been that the 
spirit which actuated and informed them, seems powerfully 
still to survive in Conservative Councils to-day. 

Let us frankly say that there is an uneasy fear throughout 
the Censervative party lest this unprecedented Parliamentary 
majority which provided so unique an opportunity for the 
great tasks of constructive imperial statesmanship should be 
thrown away and the opportunity never recur. That feeling 
is of course not entirely fair. The great achievement at 
Ottawa is a case in point. But Ottawa was admittedly only 
a foundation on which, if anything permanent was to be 
erected, energetic and determined building must be instantly 
begun and prosecuted with unflagging faith and vigour during 
the short time perhaps available. It was the trumpet call 
for that policy of consolidation for which millions of men and 
women at home and in the Dominions had been waiting ever 
since the war. It decided once and for all the direction of 
our policy. Our eyes henceforth were to be fastened on the 
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fashioning of ourselves. We were to get together in defence 
and achieve a common strength based on mutual security. 
The burdens whose weight we had experienced in war were 
to be lightened by a common lift and the organised spread 
and distribution of our own peoples was to justify to the world 
the continued possession of so ample a heritage. 

What progress has, in fact, been made towards these aims, 
and how, for instance, has the cause of Imperial defence fared 
at the hands of Conservative Ministers in the National 
Government ? 

The end of the War, it is well known, left us with greater 
territorial and political responsibilities than ever before. But 
it also left us supreme in the air, in overwhelming pre- 
dominance at sea and with unprecedented strength on land. 
Yet we alone amongst the victors of the War have stripped 
ourselves of our strength and thrown aside the solid means 
of our security so that our counsels, whether they be given 
in favour of justice or peace, count less in both Europe and 
Asia than at any time during the last three centuries. Many 
of us can remember the days just before the War, when 
notorious and vital facts were everywhere ignored by the 
public; when German editors were entertained by British 
editors in London and dilated fluently upon the pacific 
intentions of the Fatherland; and when English editors 
visited Berlin, in their turn, to enjoy in that martial capital 
the same agreeable assurances. And all the time the German 
Armies grew—as to-day ; all the time a mighty instrument— 
not then in the air, but on the sea—was being fashioned in the 
German Fleet ; all the time, those great military railways, 
unneeded for peaceful traffic were debouching on the defence- 
less Belgian frontier ; all the time Lord Roberts was warning 
the country—as Lord Beatty to-day—to look to their defences 
and of the utter peril of neglect. And yet, in spite of such 
recent experience, it is the Conservative leaders who, if they 
have not preached, have yet practised unilateral disarmament, 
with the result, that, as everyone knows, we are but sixth 
power in the air—and weak at that—and that at sea we 
have a navy, by the admission of Conservative Ministers 
themselves, insufficient for protecting our daily food 
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supplies and inadequate to protect in time of war our 
dominions overseas. The position as regards our Army 
can best be described in the words of Lord Hailsham himself, 
who, speaking at the Mansion House only two years ago, 
said : 

“ To-day, we had an Army efficient, he hoped, but which was barely 
sufficient to maintain the garrisons in the overseas portion of the 
Empire. We had not got an Expeditionary Force at all.” 

Still more serious is it that our youth has been taught— 
and taught by Conservative leaders—to place reliance and 
stake the whole security of their race and civilization upon 
international covenants and pacts, which in no emergency 
as yet have proved valid for their purpose. To seek peace 
and to ensue it faithfully is one thing, but to make utterly 
ineffective a country’s “ will to peace” by flinging away its 
weapons in face of a world in arms is dangerous folly. Con- 
servative leaders might well remember, and apply to-day, the 
sober words of George Washington to Congress in 1793 :— 

* The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will for ever keep at a distance those 
painful appeals to arms, with which history of every other nation 
abounds. There is a rank due to the United States among nations, 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it ; if 
we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our 
rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war.” 

No Conservative who gives intelligent and dispassionate 
observation to the situation, be it in Europe or Asia, or who 
makes true reckoning of the vast liabilities inherent in an 
Empire position, can feel aught but grave disquiet at the 
peril in which we stand to-day or dissatisfaction at the 
means so far employed to mitigate it. He knows that there 
is a rank due to the British among nations which is already 
being withheld by the reputation of weakness, and he 
remembers uneasily that the British Empire to-day 
presents to an unregenerate world the biggest block of un- 
defended plunder ever known in the history of man! Nor 
can he forget the grievous plight of our shipping. The 
supremacy of our mercantile marine—perhaps, particularly, of 
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tramp shipping—is not only a matter of national wealth, but of 
national safety. Yet to-day, for the first time for centuries, our 
shipping is being beaten to its knees by the foreigner. There 
are plenty of wars that are not fought on battlefields and to- 
day there are 30 countries who, between them, are spending £30 
millions a year to subsidise their trade against ours. The result 
is that the earnings of British shipping engaged in foreign trade 
(after their expenses in foreign ports have been deducted) 
have dropped from £340 millions in 1920 to £65 millions last 
year. How many people realise that while we are paying 
£6 millions a year in dole to British seamen there are more 
than 8,000 foreign seamen employed on British ships to-day, 
to say nothing of 43,000 lascars. Fortunately, there are signs 
at last that after two years of agitation the Government are 
considering some action. There is less need for hesitation 
if only we would remember the story of how the British 
Navy and Mercantile Marine grew up and came to their 
strength. Side by side they grew to maturity under pro- 
tection of the great Navigation Acts: side by side they freed 
British trade from its servitude to the continent: side by 
side they defeated the Armada and won Trafalgar: side by 
side in the Great War they moved great armies from con- 
tinent to continent and kept her seaways open. It was a 
national policy, a protective policy, that made our sea power, 
and for nothing less than this, we look to the impulse of 
Conservative leaders in the National Government for action 
in this grave crisis of our merchant navy. 

But even were the defensive needs of the Empire satisfied, 
the Conservative party would still ask from its leaders some 
greater practical expression of their philosophy and faith in 
regard to the Empire and its future. 

Only a very few years ago, I suppose, we could all have 
subscribed without difficulty to F. S. Oliver’s description 
as to what the Empire was intended to be when he said: 
“The final question with us, as with Alexander Hamilton, 
is how we may convert the voluntary League of States, 
terminable upon a breath, into a firm union.” But since 
that was written there has come the War, whose aftermath 
still seems to hang round the morale—not of the combatants, 
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but of the non-combatants—like mustard gas, so that since 
those years we seem to have lost something of our faith and 
much of our purpose. And because of that—or perhaps 
because of the Irish treaty—there is the Statute of West- 
minster, which can hardly fit any conceivable conception of 
closer union. There are diplomatic arrangements which admit 
the possibility, at least, of a divided foreign policy ; there is a 
grave strategic situation grown up round Ireland; an 
obscure situation in South Africa and a drama preparing in 
India. Who can tell to-day what is the objective of Conser- 
vative leadership in respect of the Empire? Is it really 
towards the goal of a firmer union or is it to the mere 
scattering of Parliamentary Governments in this place and 
that as time and expediency indicate ? 

It is surely time, now that fifteen years lie between us and 
the end of the War, that we should come to our senses and 
remember that “nationality” and “ self-determination,” 
although they are important, are of infinitely less importance 
than the day-to-day welfare and administrative needs of the 
great masses of backward peoples, be they in Asia or in 
Africa. There will still be found in Asiatic and African 
dependencies a host of matters of far more urgent importance 
to every individual than self-government. The French and 
the Dutch, in varying degrees, both recognise the truth of 
this and have procured peace and content in their vast 
dominions, where we have failed. If we look to the religions, 
to the races, to the feuds and social habits of the people, and if 
we there find matters of crucial importance, matters of life 
and death, or matters deeply and permanently affecting men 
and women in thousands and millions over vast areas—it is 
surely the duty of statesmanship to heed these things 
before playing with fancy constitutions. A constitution which 
makes hundreds happy with lucrative emoluments and even 
with gratifying prestige, but yet leaves millions to misery and 
starvation, is nothing but a curse to the country on which 
it is inflicted. 

Is it surprising that so many of our party fail to recognise 
any Conservative principles, or, for the matter of that, any 
principles at all in the Indian policy to which the party has 
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been so unhappily committed. All they do recognise is a 
total disregard of our duties in India—as well as of our 
rights—of our duties of trusteeship, of protection, of civilizing 
influence, the noble and proud heritage of a governing and a 
directing people. Are they to be deemed reactionaries 
because they view our task and our mission as bigger than 
any temporary considerations of convenience or expediency ? 
How can we accept that the sum total of the genius 
of our great proconsuls, the long line of grave statesmen, 
soldiers and _ sailors, from Hastings and Clive to 
Lansdowne and Curzon; the devoted work of hundreds 
and thousands of Indians, who have played an im- 
portant, a loyal and honourable part in the progress of their 
country—that the sum total of our time and generation 
should be, in the name of clamour, so hastily to fasten on the 
myriad races of India a system of parliamentary government, 
entirely alien to them, and whose only credential is achieved 
failure in every eastern area where it has been tried. 

What should be the real duty of those who are endeavour- 
ing to frame a sane Imperial policy in regard to India? 
Surely not to shuffle off the burden—to let it drop at the 
moment when our responsibilities are half discharged and the 
generous ideals of 100 years are still unrealised. Whether 
we like it or not, surely the honest view of the situation to- 
day is that we have two responsibilities in that great con- 
tinent. We are pledged, on the one hand, to promote the 
security and welfare of the vast masses of its illiterate and 
million peoples and, on the other, it is our duty to satisfy, so 
far as we may safely do so, the legitimate political aspirations 
of a tiny but powerful minority. If our faith were clear and 
our philosophy sound, we should now be bending all our 
energies to the reconciliation of these vast and at some points 
conflicting duties, whereas, in fact, we are abandoning the one 
and dealing only with the other. 

At no time in the last 25 years has Conservative leadership 
had a greater opportunity of recruiting into its ranks that 
youth of England which to-day looks hungrily round for an 
ideal to strive for and a sacrifice to make. But it is hardly 
likely that at a time when the youth of all Europe is afire 
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with the stirring call of national reconstruction that in this 
country their enthusiasm can be kindled by a drab inter- 
nationalism preached in terms of increasing national en- 
feeblement at home and disintegration overseas. Nor is it 
youth alone who is demanding a finer ideal and a nobler 
purpose than that which has been set before them of late. 
The rank and file of the party have forgotten neither the 
sacrifices made in the War nor the purpose for which they 
were made. The Flanders fields are in their memory. They 
demand that Conservative leadership shall garner for their 
children the harvest that was sewn there by their fathers. 


LLoyD. 
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SOME DISREGARDED LESSONS OF HISTORY 


“THERE is no such thing as political experience,” said the 
Duke of Wellington on a memorable occasion a hundred 
years ago: “‘ With the warning of James II before him, 
Charles X is setting up a government of priests, through 
priests, for priests.’ The truth of Wellington’s remark 
seemed soon to be demonstrated by the course of events. 
As though impelled by inexorable fate, the last Bourbon 
King of France pursued precisely the same path to destruc- 
tion as had been traversed in swift descent by the last Stuart 
King of England a century and a half before. In August, 
1830, he fled from France to spend the rest of his life an 
exile in England, just as in December, 1688, James II had 
fled from England to spend the rest of his life an exile in 
France. The parallelism, indeed, between the political history 
of England during the years 1660-88 and the political history 
of France during the years 1814-30 is singularly close. Both 
countries had been subject to rebellion, revolution, and war. 
In both a military autocrat—Cromwell in the one, Napoleon 
in the other—had established a dictatorship. To both 
had come a restoration of the ancien régime: as Charles II 
had been recalled in 1660 from long and weary wandering 
on the Continent to the throne of his ancestors, so in 1814 
had Louis XVIII been summoned from England to receive 
the sceptre that had been recovered from the grasp of the 
usurper. From that point the parellel between seventeenth 
century Britain and nineteenth century Gaul becomes even 
more exact. For Louis XVIII was inspired by precisely 
the same determination as had guided Charles II’s tortuous 
career, namely, the determination never to go on his travels 
again. Hence, although, like Charles, he worked for the 
recovery of absolute power and for the restoration of Catholic 
ascendancy, he did so with a cautiousness that enabled him 
—though with his secondary purposes unrealised—to die 
in his palace and at peace. Each of these cautious kings 
was succeeded by a younger brother whose zeal knew no 
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discretion. Both James II in England and Charles X in 
France attempted by violent and unconstitutional means to 
restore autocracy and clericalism. Both, in a very few years, 
precipitated a revolution which involved: not only themselves 
but also their dynasties in irretrievable disaster. So patent 
was the parallel between the Stuarts and the Bourbons that 
it was obvious even in 1830 and even to an observer so 
little addicted to the study of history as the great duke. 

The duke’s dictum, “‘ There is no such thing as political 
experience,” and the illustration by means of which he sup- 
ported it, raise the general questions, How far does history 
repeat itself ; to what extent can it serve as a guide in matters 
of politics ; has it any lessons for us here and now ? 

That history ever repeats itself exactly no one would 
contend. The mere fact, indeed, that an event has occurred 
once is an absolute preventive of its ever happening again ; 
for it becomes itself a part of the causation of all subsequent 
events. In particular, the events of seventeenth century 
England—the Great Rebellion and the Glorious Revolution 
—played a primary part in determining the course of events 
in Revolutionary and Restoration France. The opponents 
of Charles X were led by men who consciously and deliberately 
modelled their procedure upon that of the opponents of the 
Stuarts. Even if Charles X himself followed the footsteps 
of James II blindly, there can be no doubt that Thiers, 
Guizot, and Mignet—all of them historians of eminence— 
were guided in their every move by the precedents of the 
English Whigs. 

But if it be true that in detail history never repeats and 
never can repeat itself, not less is it true that nothing else 
ever repeats itself. Nature never repeats herself; no two 
blades of grass, no two grains of sand are alike. Human 
experiences never exactly recur: not even the industrial 
automaton who for a lifetime goes from the same attic to 
the same workshop to turn the same handle of the same 
machine, ever goes through the process of his monotonous 
round twice in precisely the same way. Every day, and 
every moment in every day, there is some element of novelty. 
If, then, it be argued that history can have no lessons to 
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teach because history never repeats itself, equally cogently 
it may be contended that experience is no guide to individual 
conduct because no person ever finds himself twice in exactly 
identical circumstances. We know that the latter contention 
would be invalid. For beneath the detailed differences of 
daily experience there are broad general similarities, of 
incomparably greater magnitude, to which experience is 
the one and only guide. It is experience and experience 
alone that teaches men how to walk, how to work, how to 
think and how to act in all the novel contingencies of their 
ever-changing environment. 

Memory, whether instinctive or conscious, is the great 
storehouse of experience for the individual. By means of 
memory, so long as it retains its capacity, he grows in wisdom 
and stature, and in power to deal with the crises of his career. 
But humanity, the community, the nation, the body politic, 
however much they may resemble organisms, differ from 
organisms in this, that they have no natural memory, no 
continuity of consciousness. Hence the experiences of one 
generation tend to avail little for the guidance of its 
successors. Men repeat again and again the errors of their 
predecessors. Time after time they initiate as brilliant new 
experiments follies which have been condemned by the 
decisive verdicts of past trials. 

It is here that history comes in. It offers its information, 
however imperfect, and its lessons, however cryptic, as 
the only rational guide to a race devoid of memory. As 
M. Hanotaux remarks: “‘ L’humanité a lhistoire comme 
Yindividu a la memoire.” As a substitute for memory it 
is, no doubt, far from satisfactory: its records are sadly 
incomplete, and their trustworthiness is not always above 
suspicion. But there is nothing else, and in spite of its 
imperfections it is invaluable. Moreover, these imperfections 
have within recent years been in no small measure removed. 
Never so much as at the present moment have records been 
searched so diligently, scrutinised so critically or interpreted 
so scientifically. Never so clearly or so authoritatively as 
to-day have the lessons of history been formulated. 

Even so far back as the eighteenth century Burke 
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remarked: ‘‘In history a great volume is unrolled for our 
instruction, drawing the materials of future wisdom from 
the past errors and infirmities of mankind.” And Coleridge 
echoed his sentiment in the words: “If men could learn 
from history, what lessons it might teach.” Similarly Sir 
Walter Scott was impressed with the importance of history 
as a guide to the practice of politics: “‘Can I read the 
future,” he asked, “‘save by comparison with the past?” 
And if Burke, Coleridge and Scott were justified in holding 
that high opinion of the value of history as a teacher in days 
when historical manuals were either propagandist pamphlets 
or mere specimens of polite literature, with how much greater 
justification could their words be employed respecting the 
works of such masters of scientific method as Stubbs or 
Maitland or Tout? Professor A. F. Pollard is not making 
too high a claim for the modern historiography when he 
says: ‘* Nothing can be explained in human affairs without 
reference to the past. Hence the value of history. It con- 
tains the causes which have produced the men, the nations 
and the empires of to-day. It supplies the only means 
whereby we may understand the present and the only solid 
ground on which we can base our forecasts of the future.” 
At this point some critic may remark: ‘ Granted that 
history is ideally a guide to politics, can you give any examples 
of lessons that history has unequivocally taught or that 
men have unmistakably learned from history?” It is 
probably enough to say in reply that every democratic | 
constitution of the modern world is modelled either upon the 
English or upon the American Constitution, which itself is 
a modification of the English. And knowledge of these 
constitutions and their working is a matter of highly 
technical history. But to this decisive example many others 
might easily be added. It is, for instance, hardly too much 
to say that the “ new colonial system,” based on the idea of 
self-government, under which not only the British Empire 
but all other existing empires also are administered, is largely 
the consequence of that demonstration of the outcome of 
the “old colonial system,” based on subordination, which 
culminated in the revolt of the North American Colonies 
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from Great Britain and of the South American Colonies 
from Spain and Portugal. Or, to take a case of a rather 
different kind, it might be argued on theoretical grounds 
that elective monarchy is the best conceivable sort of king- 
ship, combining as it apparently does the advantages of 
royalty—its sanctity, its prestige, its recognised status, 
and so on—with the advantages of republicanism—its 
efficiency, its responsibility, etc. Nevertheless, elective 
monarchy has passed out of the range of practical politics 
because of the disastrous results that flowed from its estab- 
lishment in the Roman Empire, in medieval Germany 
and in modern Poland. The threefold experiment abundantly 
proved that elective monarchy is impotent monarchy ; 
that candidates for the throne in order to secure election 
are prepared to sacrifice all the effective rights and revenues 
of their office, and that when elected they are helpless in 
the presence of the oligarchy through which their elevation 
has been attained. Many other examples of the same kind 
might be given. 

Nevertheless, cases in which the lessons of history have 
been learned and applied are unfortunately less numerous 
than cases in which they have been, and are being, disregarded. 
A writer in a recent number of The Spectator well observed 
that “‘ nothing is more astounding, and also in a sense more 
pathetic, than the way in which the world forgets its past 
and all the lessons of history.” If I were asked to give three 
typical present-day examples of the neglect of the obvious 
lessons of history I should adduce, first, the lessons taught 
by the finished story of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire; secondly, the lessons implicit in the medieval 
annals of the relations between England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland; and, finally, the lessons blazoned upon the 
record of the years that preceded the outbreak of the Great 
War of 1914. Let me briefly treat of each of these. 

Few events in the world’s history have excited greater 
interest or have been the subject of more exhaustive study 
than the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. That empire 
was a majestic and magnificent institution, incomparably 
the finest type of polity seen on earth up to the date of its 
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establishment. It was characterised by a strength and 
stability in striking contrast to the weakness and the insecurity 
that marked its only rival in excellence, namely, the Greek 
city-state. In the course of some four centuries of steady 
and apparently irresistible expansion, it brought almost 
the whole of the then known world under its sway, and it 
governed the subject-nations with a justice so lofty and a 
peace so profound that scarcely any attempts were made to 
throw off a yoke that was so easy or a burden that was so 
light. Men looked upon the empire as one established for 
all time, the goal of human endeavour, the emblem of 
permanency, the guarantee of enduring tranquillity, the 
embodiment of eternal law. Nevertheless, from the close of 
the second century of the Christian era the power of the 
empire declined, its spirit waxed faint, something resem- 
bling senile decay set in, and during the fifth century, through- 
out Western Europe, it was overwhelmed and superseded 
by barbarian kingdoms. The causes of the great catastrophe 
were numerous and various. First and foremost, of course, 
were the invasions of the barbarians—Goths, Vandals, 
Franks, Burgundians and the rest. But their attacks were 
no more formidable than those that had been decisively 
repelled “in the great days of old”? by Marius or Cesar 
or Marcus Aurelius. Internal degeneracy lay at the root 
of Rome’s decline, and among the many marks of this 
degeneracy four stand out pre-eminent, namely, the demoral- 
isation of the proletariat by means of doles; the withdrawal 
from public service of the Roman citizens; the destruction 
of the middle-class through excessive taxation; and the 
ruin of the race by miscegenation. A careful study of the 
operation of these four causes is full of instruction and warning 
to the denizens of the British Empire at the present time. 

The age in which we live is a softer and more sentimental 
age than that in which the Roman Empire waxed and waned. 
The rulers of Rome provided ‘“‘ panem et circenses”’ for 
their urban mobs out of fear, and in order to keep them 
quiet. We do the same sort of thing out of a pious and proper 
pity for the unemployed and the destitute. It is right that 
in a Christian country, in the twentieth century of the 
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Christian era, genuine distress should be relieved. But our 
zeal to relieve genuine distress should make us far more 
cautious than were the Romans to prevent the abuse of 
public assistance, and of private charity, by crafty rogues. 
At present it is far too easy for the lazy and unscrupulous 
to live in comfort at the expense of other people. One of 
the “‘ hunger-marchers ”’ in February last is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ Why should I bother about work when I can get 
39s. a week for doing nothing ?”’ Unless we wish to breed 
a vast class of non-workers, maintained at enormous cost 
by the contributions of the thrifty, ready for any kind of 
riot, or revolution, “‘ organised unemployed,” mass-supporters 
of the extremest sects of Socialism and Communism, it is 
imperative that assistance of all kinds should be adminis- 
tered with the utmost rigidity of rule; that “‘ means-tests ”’ 
of even inquisitorial severity should be applied, and that 
the position of those in receipt of relief should be made 
definitely inferior to that of those who are able and willing 
to maintain themselves. Only so can the demoralisation of 
the dole be obviated and its cancerous destruction of the 
body politic be prevented. Above all, it is as necessary as it 
is obviously right that those in receipt of public assistance 
should, for just so long as they are in such receipt, be debarred 
from the exercise of the franchise which determines the 
nature and amount of that assistance. 

Again, the spectacle of Roman citizens withdrawing from 
the service of the State, delegating their duties to mercenaries, 
or leaving them undone, is paralleled to-day by the spectacle 
of young men and women, many of them educated with 
lavish generosity at the public expense, denouncing the 
society that has provided them with nearly everything that 
they enjoy, plotting for its subversion, and passing resolutions 
with disgraceful braggadocio to the effect that in no 
circumstances will they fight for king and country. 

Further, just as the Roman middle class, the order of 
curiales, was ground down and ultimately extinguished by 
iniquitous burdens placed upon its members, so to-day in 
our own country are the industrious, the inventive, the 
intelligent, the thrifty, the saving remnant of the people 
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bled white and destroyed by excessive income-tax, by 
devastating super-tax and by predatory death duties whereby 
successive hand-to-mouth governments drain the capital 
wealth of the country and squander it as current revenue. 

Finally, just as Roman civilisation was choked by its 
own waste products so is our English civilisation being 
degraded and destroyed by the progressive degeneration of 
the race. Once more, excessive sentimentality is the cause. 
Never before, I suppose, in the course of human history 
has so much care been given as at the present time to the 
fostering and propagation of the unfit. The cultivation of 
mental defectives appears to be the peculiar hobby of some 
sincere philanthropists. Now it may be freely admitted that 
when once a mental defective is in existence the unfortunate 
creature, however great a burden it may be to the community, 
must be treated with patient humanity. But the most 
obvious and elementary principles of common prudence 
imperatively demand that it should be, whether by segrega- 
tion or sterilization, prevented from propagating its kind. 
The present age is pre-eminently the machine age, wherein 
all routine processes of work tend to be done, with infinite 
economy of labour and increase of precision, by engines of 
one sort or another. Hence the demand for unskilled labour 
inevitably and rapidly declines. Soon there will be little or 
no room in the world of employment for any except such as 
can offer specialised intelligence and high technical skill. 
In these circumstances it is essential that the flood of low 
life should be stemmed, and in particular that mental 
deficiency should be eliminated. Otherwise modern civil- 
ization, like that of the Roman world, will be submerged 
by barbarism. But the barbarians will not be invaders 
attacking it from without, but mental defectives, led by 
demagogues, operating from within. 

The lessons implicit in the medieval records of the 
relations between England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
are of a different order, and they can be more briefly stated. 
They may be summarily expressed as a solemn warning 
against the tyranny of words. 

In thirteenth century Wales the tyrannous word was 
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“independence.” In that century there were two eminent 
princes in Wales, namely, Llewelyn ap Iowerth (1194-1240) 
and his grandson, Llewelyn ap Griffith (1246-1282). The 
first Llewelyn, justly called “the great,’ perceived that if 
he would recognise the nominal suzerainty of the English 
King, he could enjoy complete independence in the actual 
administration of his dominions. He, therefore, made it his 
business to get on good terms with the English court: early 
in the thirteenth century he cemented Anglo-Welsh friendship 
by a marriage with a daughter of King John; while toward 
the end of his life he was on cordial terms with John’s 
successor, Henry III. He bequeathed to his son David, 
who was of course the nephew of Henry III, the policy of 
allegiance and peace. So long as peace continued, Wales 
and the English border enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. 
On David’s premature death in 1246 his belligerent nephew 
Llewellyn ap Griffith succeeded to the princedom. Grasping 
at the shadow, and dropping the substance, he in 1274 
declined to pay formal homage to Edward I, and so brought 
upon himself and his unfortunate country the devastating 
invasions that resulted in his own death and in the incorpora- 
tion of his principality into the domain of the King of 
England. 

This same Edward I, who taught the Welsh the lesson 
of the supreme folly of trying to define too precisely the 
term “independence” was himself guilty of the equally 
great folly of trying, in respect of Scotland, to define too 
exactly the term “ overlordship.” His father, Henry III, 
not usually considered one of the wisest of English Kings, 
had chosen the better way. Content with the substance of 
control, he had made a treaty of compromise and ambiguity 
with the Scottish Alexander II in 1244. After the death of 
Alexander II (1249) he had secured the marriage of the 
young Alexander III to his own daughter Margaret ; he had 
virtually appointed the Council of Regency which adminis- 
tered Scotland during the young king’s minority; and he 
had paved the way for a subsequent inter-marriage that 
would have united England and Scotland some three cen- 
turies before the accession of James I. During this haleyon 
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period the Borders had peace: English and Scots, knit by 
intimate ties of culture and interest, were on terms of cordial 
amity. After the tragic death of Alexander III in 1286, 
Edward I changed everything for the worse by his insistence 
on the formal recognition of his feudal overlordship of 
Scotland. The Scots repudiated his claim ; he strove to enforce 
it; war of peculiar ferocity and bitterness broke out, and 
for three hundred years the Borders were the scene of 
incessant raids and counter-raids. The northern counties 
of England and the Scottish marches became armed camps ; 
every house became a fortress and every church an arsenal ; 
towns such as Berwick, once wealthy and prosperous, were 
reduced to destitution and ruin; others, such as Roxburgh, 
were wiped out of existence altogether; great abbeys, such 
as Melrose and Jedburgh, once the haunts of ancient peace, 
were turned into infernos as furious warriors fought for the 
treasures with which piety had endowed them. Such is the 
tyranny of words. 

Fortunately the problem of Welsh independence was 
solved when Wales gave England one of its greatest lines of 
Kings. The accession of Henry VII was, in a sense, the 
annexation of England by Wales. The so-called “ Act of 
Union ”’ of 1535 inaugurated a period, still happily unbroken, 
of Anglo-Welsh harmony and co-operation. Similarly, the 
union of the English and Scottish crowns in 1603, and the 
union of the two Kingdoms in 1707, initiated a co-partnership 
between English and Scots that has been of incalculable 
benefit to both. What a lesson of the advantages of peace 
and the evils of war. What a demonstration of the emptiness 
and vanity of many of the things for which men fight! 
What an illustration of the tyranny of words! Would 
that Mr. de Valera could learn that lesson in respect of 
Ireland, and Mr. Gandhi in respect of India. 

Man, unfortunately, is by nature a fighting animal. 
However horrible modern war may be, and however clearly 
war may be recognised as an utterly irrational and barbaric 
method of settling disputes, it is always liable to break 
out. Never, I suppose, had the absurdity of war been demon- 
strated so conclusively as it was during the decade that 
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preceded the year 1914. In particular, Sir Norman Angell, 
in his Great Illusion, proved to demonstration that modern 
war could not be made to pay. And, no doubt, if men were 
always guided by prudential motives, if their actions were 
invariably preceded by a careful calculation of profit and 
loss, they would remain peaceful. But reason, unfortunately, 
is too late a development in man to have attained as yet 
supremacy over primitive passion. There is still in human 
nature too much of the uncalculating ferocity of the beast. 
The peace of the world cannot be maintained merely by 
appeals to the economic interests of the nations, however 
strongly these appeals may be supported by statistics. 
There must also be among the peace-loving peoples of the 
world forces capable of resisting aggression and enforcing 
law. No people on earth is more ardently desirous of peace 
than the citizens of Great Britain. And so much has their 
wish for peace been the father of their thought that right up 
to August, 1914, they refused to believe in the possibility of 
the war that the Germans were ostentatiously preparing for. 
In vain did the prescient and patriotic Lord Roberts try 
to rouse them to the grim reality of the situation. They 
refused to take the precautions that might have caused 
even the war-fevered Germans to hesitate to make their 
bid for world-domination, and that in any case would have 
obviated the tragic destruction of the old British Army 
that necessarily occurred while the new army was being 
extemporised. 

To-day once more Germany is on the war-path. She is 
openly arming in order to recover the prestige that she lost 
in her last war and to regain the dominions of which she was 
properly deprived. Once again the invasion and subjugation 
of Great Britain figure in the programme that is laid before 
her militant youth. In 1934, even more than in 1914, a 
half-armed, pacific and unprepared island, with a vast and 
rich but quite inadequately defended empire attached to it, 
lure the would-be invaders to the great adventure of 
conquest. No surer incentive to war than an unprotected 
British Empire can well be imagined. And that the British 
Empire is less adequately protected than it was even in 1914 
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is abundantly proved by the sober and uncontroverted state- 
ments of Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond concerning the 
navy, and Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves concerning the 
air-force. Heaven forfend that the lessons of 1914 should 
already be forgotten within twenty years of their awful 
demonstration, or that the warnings of Admiral Richmond 
and General Groves should be treated with the same neglect 
as the earlier warnings of Lord Roberts. Never can the 
influence of Britain be what it should be in the councils of 
the nations so long as she is impotent, that is, so long as her 
alliance is valueless and her hostility negligible. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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DuRinG the last year the attention of the public has been 
repeatedly drawn to our defencelessness, especially at sea. 
It is true, however, still to say that only a mere handful of 
the people of this country really appreciate the gravity of 
our naval position at the moment, or realize why an adequate 
navy is vital to our existence. It cannot be too often stressed 
that our nation is dependent on seaborne trade for no less 
than four-fifths of its food supplies; for practically all the 
raw material which keeps our factories going and, since oil 
superseded coal as a motive power, for much of the means of 
transport. Any cessation, or even any serious interruption, 
of this seaborne trade would mean starvation and bankruptcy 
in the British Islands and the consequent break-up of our 
Empire. 

Food, food we must have, and this must be brought from 
overseas by our merchant vessels. These vessels must be 
always on the move ; they must be protected. Our brothers 
and sisters overseas who produce much of this food ; the ships 
which carry it; the men who man the ships—have as much 
right to protection as those of us who live in London. More- 
over, those whose duty it is to protect this seaborne trade 
are justified in expecting to be provided with an adequate 
and efficient machine. It is not difficult to imagine the 
protests which would be raised by all law-abiding sections of 
the community if our police force was reduced in numbers 
and if octogenarian policemen on crutches, or with failing 
eyesight, were detailed to patrol our streets. 

The outstanding lessons of the past showed the necessity 
for an adequate Navy and the necessity is no less to-day ; 
in fact, if anything, it is greater because our needs are greater. 
Have the ration cards of 1917 been forgotten by those 
responsible for our defence? During the Great War the 
efficiency and sufficiency of our Navy brought victory to the 
Allies. ‘It was the British Navy,” said the late Lord 
Asquith, “‘ which fed and equipped the Allies ; by successive 
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stages drained the life-blood of the enemy and won the war.” 
The sufficiency of our Navy, however, even at that time was 
only attained by large increases being made to it after the 
war commenced. To-day the efficiency remains, but what 
of the sufficiency ? 

In 1914, as we learned to our cost, 124 cruisers and 324 
destroyers proved insufficient to our needs. If war is, 
unhappily, forced upon us in 1937 (and who can say it will 
not be so ?) we would have only 49 cruisers of which 15 will 
be obsolete ; 170 destroyers, of which 105 will be obsolete, 
and, perhaps most important of all, we shall have only four 
effective capital ships against eight of the United States and 
five of Japan. Our reliance on the battleship as a final 
arbiter in the event of war was well expressed in an article 
in The National Review for last month. At the present 
moment we are maintaining, in full commission, four cruisers 
only for service with the fleet in Home Waters and for pro- 
tecting our trade in the North Sea, and in all the waters 
from Gibraltar to England including the Eastern Atlantic. 

For this tragic state of affairs we have to thank those 
who committed us to the terms of the Washington and 
London Naval Treaties. These Treaties so reduced our 
Navy that it is now insufficient to carry out its proper peace- 
time duties and totally inadequate to give us security in the 
event of war. We do not want war—no one in this country 
wants war—all Englishmen desire peace; the majority 
desire peace with security. Of these two, security is the more 
important ; without security the chance of war is increased, 
and the only peace we can be assured of is peace at any 
price—peace with the loss of honour and loss of Empire. 
Security can be attained only by maintaining armaments 
sufficient for our needs. In our own case naval armaments 
are the most important, but we have signed away our sea- 
power at the demand of the foreigners. To all who are not 
wilfully blind it must be obvious that the wire-pulling and 
leg-pulling at Geneva has dispersed the old dream of a per- 
manent peace of understanding, and has not led to any 
nation, except our own, making a reduction in sea, land or 
air armaments. If we had fewer conferences and more 
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cruisers we might look forward to comparative security ; 
but as things are we are in danger of a maritime catastrophe 
without parallel in the history of our Empire, unless steps 
are taken, and taken quickly, to rectify our dangerous position. 

How, one may ask, can our position be improved in view 
of the terms of the London Treaty ? The reply is not easy 
to find, because a Navy can no more be improvised than can 
a garden. 

There are false guides who say the day of the Navy is 
done, its sun has set and the morn will show that the Air 
Force has taken its place: that no longer need we consider 
sea-power; no longer need we spend money on a Navy, 
because our future security lies in the air. Our future 
security does not lie in the air; it does not lie in our Army ; 
it does not depend solely on our Navy. We have three defence 
forces and our security lies in a correct co-operation between 
these three. All are necessary; all are useless unless effici- 
ently and sufficiently maintained ; all have their limitations, 
but none more than that modern weapon of the air. Those 
false guides who claim that our Air Force can supersede our 
Navy are doing a dis-service to our country. Of the 3,000 
merchant vessels always on the move on our ocean trade 
routes about 2,700, are at any given moment, outside the range 
of fighting aircraft. These vessels must be protected. Our 
airmen are second to none at their job; but their job is not, 
and cannot be, the defence of shipping on the high seas. It 
is for our cruisers, equipped, of course, with aircraft as essential 
weapons, to bring our merchant vessels safely to port; and 
for the Army, with its efficient, but insufficient, anti-aircraft 
defences of which we do not hear enough, and our defending 
aircraft to guard the docks and ports in this country and 
overseas. All those who desire security would wish to see 
our Air Force strengthened, and will welcome the proposal 
for increased expenditure on the Fleet air arm, the cost of 
which is a naval one. If the fantastical demands of a certain 
section of the Press were met; if we did build 5,000 aero- 
planes—we would not save money on naval defence, rather 
would we require to spend more. Although it is a welcome 
sign that a small proportion of the fuel required for our 
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aircraft can now be produced in this country, yet the greater 
proportion has to be brought from overseas. The larger 
demand for fuel for aircraft the greater the number of cruisers 
necessary to protect this seaborne fuel. The continued 
increase in the use of oil for fuel for every form of naval, 
military, air or civil transport, makes the defence of our 
vital arteries—the highways of the ocean—even more 
important, if that is possible, than in the past. 

The Air Force is, therefore, dependent on the Navy, and 
so is our Army; the Navy, however, would be sadly handi- 
capped without that modern weapon of the air. In short, 
our three defence forces are necessary to one another. 

If, then, the Air Force cannot take the place of the Navy, 
our present deplorable position cannot be improved without 
an increase, and a rapid increase, in the latter. Not for the 
first, or for the second, time are we learning the lesson that 
it is false economy to allow our Navy to fall below the strength 
necessary for our needs. A carefully thought-out programme 
of naval construction makes for efficiency, not only in the 
Fleet, but in the shipyards. In the Fleet a regular annual 
recruitment makes for efficiency and economy in training. 
In the shipyards it gives a regular run of employment and a 
regular use of the available plant. A “ panic” building 
programme necessitates a rapid increase in the number of 
officers and men entered for service in the Fleet, and the ships 
are completed before these are sufficiently trained. In the 
shipyards, even if the plant is available, the skilled worker 
may not be. Neither a trained seaman or a trained shipyard 
worker can be made in a year. By neglecting to build we 
wreck an implacable machine. 

Through the short-sighted policy of our Governments in 
recent years we have allowed ourselves to be so tied by 
Treaties that we have been unable to maintain a regular 
building programme. In a world which grows rather more 
than less dangerous our Governments have, as expressed by 
its leaders, “‘ cut the Navy to the bone”; reduced us to 
“the edge of risk.” It we are to heal these cuts, or prevent 
ourselves from going over the edge, the Navy must be taken 
energetically in hand without delay. 
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Political and military power are inseparable. Without 
adequate defence forces; without an efficient and sufficient 
Navy, Great Britain cannot take her proper part in the councils 
of nations ; no other nation will listen to her. Yet there are 
many who will strenuously oppose any increase in our defences, 
and, so far as the Navy is concerned, considerable opposition 
may be expected to the all too moderate increase made in the 
shipbuilding vote in this year’s estimates. We must keep 
our word; the word of an Englishman (or should we say 
Scotsman ?); even if that word ought never to have been 
given. Treaties are more to us than scraps of paper. With- 
out going beyond the letter, and strictly within the spirit, 
of the London Naval Treaty we can, however, go as far as 
our finances permit towards putting our house in order. 
A Navy is by no means as costly as would appear by a casual 
glance at the figures of the naval estimates. Some 85 per 
cent. of the cost of building a ship goes into the workshops 
all over the country, and when we add to this the number 
of men required to man the ship, we find that what we lose 
on the naval swings we gain on the unemployed roundabouts. 
Further, the cost of a peace-time navy does not worry the 
taxpayer as much as the cost of a war, and without an adequate 
Navy we cannot expect to prevent war. 

By the terms of the London Treaty we are allowed 91,000 
tons of replacements to be completed by December 31, 1936. 
We have exhausted this allowance in the cruisers now under 
construction or approved by Parliament. But will those 
approved by Parliament be built within the time? In the 
official ‘‘ Numerical summary of the Fleets of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and six foreign countries ”’ issued 
at the end of February, we find in the column headed “‘ British 
Commonwealth ” (Why not “ British Empire ?”’) that ten 
cruisers are building. A footnote, however, which would 
probably not be observed by the casual reader, informs us 
that three of these are “not ordered.” If ‘“‘ not ordered ” 
how, in the name of common sense, can they be said to be 
“building?” Of the 24 destroyers officially stated to be 
building, eight have not been ordered. If we take all classes 
of ships referred to in this column, we find that out of 61 
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ships ‘‘ building’ 17 have not been “ ordered.” Here is one 
way in which some of the leeway could be made up; order 
the ships now and get on with the job. 

By Article 21 of the London Naval Treaty we retained 
the right to increase our building programme if the new 
construction of those countries, which are not parties to the 
Treaty, should endanger our security. It would be quite 
impossible for anyone to prove that an increase in the pro- 
gramme of, say, Norway would endanger our security, and 
equally impossible would it be to prove that a similar increase 
in, say, Germany’s programme would not endanger it. It is 
fair, therefore, to assume that an increase in the building 
programme of any of the leading continental nations, not 
parties to the Treaty, can be considered as affecting our 
security and would entitle us, if we so desired, to lay down 
ships of similar classes without being open to the accusation 
that we have infringed the Treaty. 

France, who was not a party to the Treaty, has completed 
six cruisers and is building six; she has completed 12 
destroyers and is building eight. Italy, already in possession 
of 24 cruisers, is building six others. We are, therefore, free 
to build more cruisers and destroyers ; this, again, is a way 
in which we could put our maritime house in order. 

It has been assumed in some quarters that we are at liberty 
to build any cruisers we like, provided they are not completed 
before January 1, 1937. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated, however, a few weeks ago, that “ the total replacement 
tonnage which can be laid down is limited to the outstanding 
tonnage overage on December 31, 1936, together with the 
tonnage becoming overage in 1937, 1938 and 1929.” 

The replacement tonnage may have been limited by one 
portion of the Treaty, but surely the insertion of Article 21 
implied that this unfair restriction imposed upon us would be 
automatically removed if other nations, not parties to the 
Treaty, largely increased their Navies. It would appear that 
the building of additional ships is within our rights, because 
the main provisions of the London Treaty have been rendered 
void by the shipbuilding activity of other Powers. 

The hard and stubborn fact remains that we require at 
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least 70 efficient cruisers, an increase of 36 to the number 
we shall have in three years, and a considerable increase in 
the number of destroyers if we are to maintain our position 
as a maritime nation. This was the opinion of our greatest 
naval experts before the introduction of the White Paper 
policy in India. The effect on our naval position of ‘‘ Home 
Rule” for India is one that it is difficult to estimate. If, 
as some believe may be the case, we lose India as we have 
lost Southern Ireland, and if our Navy cannot count 
on the security of the naval bases in India, our naval problem 
will be a difficult one. It may well be that the lengthening 
of the trade routes between secure bases may necessitate a 
considerable increase in the number of cruisers required. 

If the public had been made fully aware of our maritime 
danger instead of being misled by talk of disarmament, an 
increase in our naval expenditure during the last few years 
would have been welcomed by the majority. Such an 
increase would have assisted in preserving peace and security, 
and would have relieved unemployment. As matters now 
stand we can hardly expect to attain sufficient naval strength 
in under ten years, and this could be achieved only by the 
introduction of an emergency Naval Defence Act. 

The Naval Estimates fall far short of what is necessary 
to make good the evil effects of the false policy of recent years, 
but we may welcome the small increase as a sign that there 
is a growing tendency to face the situation. A considerable 
proportion of the increase is to replenish stocks of stores the 
depletion of which should never have been allowed. If we 
had not been living ‘on our fat”’ there would have been 
more money available for building, but the increase in the 
Building vote, small as it is, is a step in the right direction. 
The same cannot be said for the small reduction of £7,000 in 
the vote for the Royal Naval Reserves. This makes sad 
reading, and it would seem that this sum could have been 
more profitably saved by reducing the cost of the Admiralty 
Office which, compared with past years, continues to absorb 
a sum out of all proportion to the size of the “ Navy which 
counts.” 

Cruisers, not conferences, is what we want. The result 
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of conferences has been to encourage other nations to increase 
their armaments; an increase which would probably, in 
some cases, not have been made if no invitation had been 
issued to them to state their requirements. Not only have 


we, alone, among the nations, reduced our armaments, but OB 
owing to the general increase our position has been made not 
comparatively worse. to 

We have stood loyally by the League of Nations ; would pol 
it not have been more sane, more secure, to stand loyally ove 
by our Navy and our Army ? isla 


J. E. T. Harper. 
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OBSESSED with the incubus of Indian politics, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the British Government should refuse 
to add to their difficulties by plunging into the welter of 
political troubles in Ceylon. Why should they waste time 
over the vagaries of the immature politicians of a small 
island ? Let the Ceylonese proceed by trial and failure, and 
make the best of the constitution given them. 

That is the voice of expediency. Whether it is the voice 
of wisdom is another matter. Ceylon has a strategic and 
economic importance out of proportion to her area and 
population. Open markets in Ceylon would be of immense 
value both to Britain, Australia and other dominions. And 
apart from this, everybody dislikes the present constitution : 
it is felt generally that it will have to be rebuilt from its 
foundations: to keep it in operation is to intensify popular 
irritation which will make an ultimate settlement increasingly 
difficult. 

In these circumstances a brief study of existing conditions 
in Ceylon may be of interest. Geologically, Ceylon is a satellite 
of India. There the association ends. Since the Sinhalese 
adopted Buddhism, three hundred years before Christ, there 
has been no gravitation towards a Hindu India. Ceylon 
was soon rudely awakened from her dreams of Nirvana. The 
Tamils, a more virile race of Southern India, attracted by 
the wealth of the island, began a series of invasions that went 
on for centuries. Ultimately the Tamils established them- 
selves permanently in the north. In the incessant warfare 
the great central plain, with its towns, its cities, its stupas, 
its elaborate system of irrigation from vast reservoirs was 
completely devastated. The result was to upset the economic 
balance of the country. It has never been re-established, 
and Ceylon to-day has to import immense quantities of rice 
to feed her population. The Dry Zone, as the land lost to 
agriculture is called, is still covered with jungle, the haunt of 
the malarial mosquito. The Sinhalese held their own in the 
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south, where the hilly nature of the country made defence 
easier. In the sixteenth century the island was seized by the 
Portuguese, and later by the Dutch. Both controlled the 
narrow straits and further invasions from India were there- 
after impossible. But for this, Ceylon would in all proba- 
bility have been swamped by the Tamils. 

The British succeeded the Dutch in 1795. Twenty years 
later they were compelled to take over the hill kingdom of 
Kandy, which till then had maintained its independence. 
An efficient administration was established on much the same 
lines as in India, especially as regards the policy of education. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century Ceylon had most of 
the privileges for which democracy has had to contend in less 
favoured lands. Meanwhile British capital developed the 
wealth of the island through the plantation industries, mainly 
tea and rubber. The Ceylonese themselves developed the 
cocoanut palm industry. Half the rubber is now owned by 
the people of the country. 

The genesis of the political movement in Ceylon has been 
much the same as in India. The system of education pro- 
duced an educated middle class, mainly urban, infinitely 
larger than the Bench, the Bar, the Civil Services, business 
and other professions could absorb. The Ceylonese intellec- 
tuals, not unnaturally, sought what seemed the easiest remedy, 
political power and the spoils of office. There was no question 
of a political concordat with imperial Britain, of anything 
implying a recognition of what Britain had done in protecting 
the island for over a century. It was tacitly assumed that 
military and naval protection would remain an imperial 
obligation. In the present state of international politics 
Ceylon could in no conceivable circumstances stand without 
the protection of a first-class power. 

At the outset, the Ceylonese were given a constitution very 
much on the lines of the Morley-Minto reform scheme in India 
in 1909. There was a Council with an unofficial majority, 
mainly elected, with power to discuss the budget and to pass 
legislation. This did not satisfy the political intelligentsia. 
A National Congress was formed, and taking advantage of 
British pre-occupation in the Great War, new demands were 
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pressed forward. The British Government responded soon 
after the war with a new scheme of constitutional advance 
which, to a large extent, met the aspirations of the politician. 
The main features of the new proposals were an unofficial 
majority of elected members with almost complete control 
over the budget. The Ceylonese politician was not satisfied 
with the advance, and there was further agitation after the 
new Council had met in 1921. In the upshot the constitution 
was again revised, the Council was enlarged, and the electoral 
basis widened. The principle of minority representation was 
maintained in deference to strongly expressed views : Moslems, 
Burghers and Ceylon Tamils of the Western province and 
Europeans were given separate representation. The constitu- 
tional position briefly was that the Legislative Council had 
practical control over finance and legislation, while the Execu- 
tive Council and the administrative body had to shoulder 
responsibility without political power. Such a policy was of 
course impossible in practice without a spirit of co-operation 


on both sides. The British Government in ceding such 


extensive powers to a popular assembly had hoped, both in 
India and Ceylon, to conciliate the goodwill of the politician. 
That hope was speedily shattered in both countries. In 
Ceylon, in particular, the Council adopted obstructive tactics 
to the point of almost paralysing the administration. As 
regards expenditure, for example, it resolved itself into a 
Finance Committee, and in that capacity harassed and harried 
the responsible officials almost beyond endurance. It was 
soon clear that such a scheme could not work. What the 
politicians wanted was complete control of the administration. 
They did not approve of a policy which gave the British 
Government control over the Services as a means of meeting 
their responsibility for the non-political rural masses and 
Imperial obligations generally. 

The Donoughmore Commission was sent out in 1927 to 
deal with the problem. The solution they proposed was so 
bizarre, so abnormal, as almost to suggest an impulse of 
cynicism. The Council, further enlarged and almost entirely 
on an electoral basis, was to have control not only of finance 
and legislation, but was itself to administer the island. For 
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this purpose it would resolve itself into a series of perma™ent 
committees, each to hold charge of a group of departments. 
The Gordian knot of communalism was to be cut. Nationalism 
is inconsistent with the communal principle. Tamils and 
Sinhalese must sink their differences and work together. 
With all this, control of the Services was still denied to the 
people’s representatives: the Secretary of State retained 
in his own hands the ultimate responsibility for protecting the 
interests of the official. The rdle of the Governor was passive : 
he could only act through the veto ; by means of this weapon 
alone he was to be ultimately responsible for the good govern- 
ment of the island. This highly original structure was based 
on an even more startling innovation, universal adult suffrage. 
Members of the State Council were to be paid a salary of 
£350 a year, connoting in Ceylon a standard of living that in 
England would involve an expenditure of four or five times 
that amount. 

It is interesting to note that the National Congress and 
most of the leading politicians were opposed to any expansion 
of the franchise. The Commission, as against this, took the 
view that to leave the franchise unaltered would mean placing 
the fate of the rural population in the hands of a town-bred 
oligarchy. The only way to make self-government safe was, 
they considered, to give the vote to every adult, male and 
female. The people would then have the means of promoting 
their own interests if they chose to use it. Incidentally, the 
Commission thought universal suffrage the best antidote to 
corrupt practices at elections. 

The British Government decided to accept the Donough- 
more scheme, and a constitution based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission was inaugurated in the autumn of 
1931. The Sinhalese politicians were not attracted by the new 
proposals, but in the end decided to give them a trial. The 
Tamils of the north representing three or four seats, under 
Indian Congress influence boycotted the Council. The com- 
position of the new House did not embody the best political 
material in Ceylon. Many of the more prominent landowners 
stood aloof : there was only a sprinkling of them in the Council, 
with a few big business men: the majority of the members 
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were lawyers, mostly of the less prominent classes. The fact 
that membership of the Council carried with it what is really 
a substantial middle-class income attracted in some cases the 
least promising types. 

The constitution has now been functioning for more than 
two years. The record of the first Council has not been 
inspiring. Government by Committees in any case bristles 
with difficulties. The outstanding defect in the system is the 
absence of any central authority. The Governor does not 
govern: you cannot govern by veto. The Board of Ministers 
or Chairmen of the seven Executive Committees, although 
they to some extent shape policy and are responsible for the 
preparation of the budget, are not a ministry in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Ministers cannot claim the support of 
their colleagues for their policy and measures: it frequently 
happens that they are unable to obtain the approval of their 
committee to schemes they consider of first rate importance. 
The Board of Ministers have no following: no party in the 
House. Yet it must be admitted that when all its difficulties 
are considered, the Board has done some useful work. It 
comprises men of distinct ability and some political expe- 
rience. Apart from the inherent defects in the constitution, 
what has militated more perhaps than anything else against 
the success of the experiment is the financial morass into which 
the island has been plunged by the world slump in the prices 
of primary products, rubber, tea and copra. The public 
revenue of Ceylon expanded enormously between 1922 and 
1929, from six to over nine millions sterling. The increases 
were entirely in indirect revenue, customs, port dues, export 
duties on rubber, tea, copra, which, of course, the foreigner 
pays. This amazing prosperity was due to the plantation 
industries, financed mainly by British capital. When the 
depression settled on the economic life of the island from 1929 
onwards, revenue dropped by approximately two millions. 
The situation forced on the Council a policy of rigid economy. 
A 10 per cent. cut was imposed on all salaries ; development 
programmes were rigorously curtailed. This, with the large 
balances of previous years, met the requirements of the first 
year of the new Council. The next budget involved fresh 
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taxation which took the form of an income-tax. Even with 
this the budget position was difficult. The gap between revenue 
and expenditure could have been bridged easily by a small 
tax on rice imports, which would hardly have been felt, owing 
to the abnormally low prices prevailing. With their eyes on 
the coolie vote, however, the Council was reluctant to touch 
the staple food of the people. Ceylon has a very large and 
expensive Civil Service. The scale of pay is in most cases 
less than in India; but pensions are proportionately higher. 
The Council felt it would be on firm ground if it attacked the 
Civil Service and its privileges rather than if it taxed the food 
of the proletariat. Attempts were made to cut down appoint- 
ments held by British officers: to curtail service privileges 
such as passage-concessions, commutation of pensions and 
house allowances. This action brought the Council across the 
border line of the Governor’s prerogative, with the natural 
result that it came up against the veto. There was a storm 
of protest, and the new constitution was denounced as a 
sham. The veto was again provoked by a proposal to impose 
income-tax at source on the interest of Ceylon loans held in 
England. 

Relations between the British and the Ceylonese were not 
improved by the constant criticism of the Council at the 
meetings of British Chambers of Commerce and Planting 
Associations. ‘The mood of the Council grew more and more 
hostile to the British Government and its representative. 
This was reflected in its attitude towards the Ottawa agree- 
ment, with the result that the preferences accorded were prac- 
tically valueless. A feeling had by now developed in the 
minds of the members that it was useless to continue the 
experiment of working the constitution as it stood, with a 
complete paralysis of initiative by the deadweight of an over- 
staffed and expensive Civil Service. Rumours of an intention 
to walk out were frequent: on two or three occasions a vote 
of censure was moved against the Governor ; on the second it 
was rejected by a narrow margin. 

The plain truth is that the system of Government by 
Committee has failed. The causes are obvious. There is no 
real responsibility anywhere, and government under such 
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conditions is impossible. Most of the Ministers will tell you 
that their Committees are afraid to take responsibility ; there 
is no joint responsibility among the Ministers themselves ; 
they are unable to carry through any measure they deem 
essential by the threat of resignation, involving the dissolution 
of the Council. In political circles there has been a talk of 
ending the present differences by refusing to work the con- 
stitution further ; some politicians even go so far as to pro- 
pose federation with India. The present discontents have 
more recently taken practical shape in a resolution requesting 
the Secretary of State to receive a deputation from the Ceylon 
Council and discuss with it the best means of making the con- 
stitution workable. The request has been refused for the 
present, but the Secretary of State has intimated that he may 
be prepared to receive a deputation later on. 

The main difficulty, both now and in the future, is the 
question of the services. The politician, both in India and 
Ceylon, demands complete control of the services, and through 
them of the administration. Without this, political responsi- 
bility loses half its attraction. As against this claim the British 
Government have, for reasons of policy, both in India and 
Ceylon, deliberately set up a barrier between the politician 
and the services. The object is not only to protect the services 
but that through them should be indirectly exercised the 
responsibility of the British Government to protect minority 
interests, to shield the peasantry from exploitation, and 
generally to maintain political equilibrium. What has really 
happened as a result of this policy is that the British Govern- 
ment have given Ceylon and India more than they really 
expected in the sphere of political responsibility, while with- 
holding the real object of their desire, control of the services 
and appointments. Many politicians in both countries will 
tell you that Britain might have retained political control 
if she had been ready to place the official hierarchy in the 
hands of the popular assemblies. In Ceylon the key to the 
political problem undoubtedly lies in the services. No 
compromise is possible so long as there is set up against the 
politician an unassailable barrier of bureaucracy. 

It must not be forgotten that Ceylon can only preserve 
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her individuality under the egis of British sea power, that 
Ceylon has some strategic importance, and that British 
capital has built up her industries. There is no real desire to 
federate with India. India cannot protect Ceylon. She has 
no love for India: Indian Tamils inflicted irreparable damage 
on her a thousand years ago: Indian Tamils have invaded 
the island afresh in the last half-century, ousting the Sinhalese 
from the plantations as a result of their lower standard of 
living. Joined to her powerful neighbour, nothing could pre- 
vent the complete economic exploitation of the island by the 
Tamil. Ceylon is afraid of India: she is still more terrified 
of Japan. 

Finally, Ceylon needs British capital, and this implies 
friendship and harmony with Britain. Vast sums are neces- 
sary for reconstructing the Dry Zone; also for developing 
the hydro-electric resources of the island. These are very 
great, and on their proper utilisation the future prosperity of 
the country very largely depends. Nothing would do more to 
conciliate the goodwill of the Ceylonese than that British 
banking interests should improve credit facilities for the people 
of Ceylon. At present indigenous finance is in the hands of 
the Madras Chetties (a money-lending class) and their harpies, 
Afghan moneylenders. This does not make for progress. The 
system is in fact medieval. British Banks finance the 
Chetty, and must bear some of the odium. Every responsible 
politician in Ceylon will tell you that Ceylon must remain in 
the British Empire: that she must look to Britain for financial 
and technical assistance in developing her economic resources. 
It is, in fact, recognised that Ceylonese and Britons must work 
together for the good of Ceylon and the Empire. The responsi- 
bility lies heavily on the shoulders of the British Government— 
a responsibility she shares with all politically minded Ceylonese 
—to effect a political concordat that shall make such co- 
operation possible. 

There can be no goodwill so long as the sense of grievance 
persists. It is a case for compromise. Let Ceylon within a 
reasonable period administer herself with officials of her own 
races, with full safeguards for the protection of minorities, 
and with complete freedom for British trade. That should be 
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an essential condition. Make sure that the weight of authority 
lies with the countryside. The elder statesmen are more 
likely to come forward under such a scheme. The sooner the 
situation is overhauled, the better for all concerned. There 
is no justification whatever for the complacency of the British 
Government, and it is not fair on Ceylon to leave her to 
flounder hopelessly for another couple of years in the slough 
into which her politicians and British pliability and lack of 
grip have brought her. 
WILLIAM Barton. 


Note.—The domiciled inhabitants of Ceylon are known as Ceylonese. 
These comprise Burghers, Eurasians, Mumamedans, Tamils, Sinhalese, 
and Christians. The term Sinhalese refers specifically to the dominant 
group, the original inhabitants. The Indian element is almost entirely 
Tamil. 
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“PLANS” AND PRISONS 


[The writer of the following is Professor Tchernavin, formerly Professor 
of Marine Zoology in St. Petersburg both before the revolution and after 
it. His great talent and energy were recognized by the Soviet Government, 
who allowed him to occupy an important post in the Fisheries Department. 
He was largely responsible for organizing the successful trawling industry 
at Murmansk. In 1930, during the terror directed against intellectuals, 
Professor Tchernavin was arrested, forty-eight of his colleagues and friends 
were shot, and he was sentenced to five years’ prison. He escaped in 
1932. He is writing a book, from which these pages are derived. The 
first two paragraphs are part of a chapter which has been shortened.] 


ALL industries in Russia have to be worked according to a 
plan which is drawn up afresh every year. In some industries, 
such as fisheries, this led to big losses owing to the perpetual 
changes and revisions of credit. In 1924 certain concerns 
were ordered to submit a five-yearly plan ; in 1925 this order 
extended to all industries, while in some cases a fifty-year 
plan was asked for. The perpetual changes of policy threw 
out all decisions. In 1928 new five-year plans were asked for, 
and all references to older plans were declared counter- 
revolutionary. The output was to be increased to an unheard 
of extent, more powerful engines were to be used ; the cost of 
production was to be lowered, workers were to be more efficient. 
The plan had to be accepted without protest, even though 
it could not be carried out. The object of the plan was 
political rather than practical ; it was rather like beginning to 
build a house from the roof. However, the plans—as best 
possible—were made and put in from all over Russia, and were 
unified in Moscow for every branch of industry in the whole 
country. They purported to show at a glance the amount of 
boots, caviare, sheet iron, tractors, etc., that would be pro- 
duced at any moment and in any place, and to say how much 
rye, milk, butter, eggs there would be and what they would 
cost. How many workers and what wages, how many houses, 
and so on. 
The authors of the Five Year Plan may have imagined 
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that it would work by itself, as an intricate and well-adapted 
mechanism of a machine, producing bales of goods, numberless 
motor-cars, steam engines and tractors; but to us practical 
workers it looked uncommonly like a house of cards. Generally 
speaking, it is characteristic of the Bolsheviks that they 
indulge in unbridled fancies, are utterly unreasonable, and 
ready to change their minds at a moment’s notice, as is 
frequently the case with semi-educated people whose self- 
confidence knows no bounds. It was, therefore, natural to 
expect that the Five Year Plan in its original form would not 
last a year, and that the Government would be the first to 
alter it. 

Soon the newspapers began to tell of various industrial 
concerns that decided to carry out the Five Year Plan in 
four, three, two and a half, and even two years. The Govern- 
ment press—there is no other in U.S.S.R.—declared triumph- 
antly that this was the best possible expression of the workers’ 
enthusiasm. It was said that in many cases the workmen, 
on their own initiative, mooted ‘“‘ counter-plans ”’ of their own, 
drastically increasing in a purely arbitrary fashion the amount 
of output fixed in the Government plan. Soon it appeared 
that certain concerns had already carried out the Five Year 
Plan, and were exceeding its limits. 

If the Five Year Plan were at all practicable, such viola- 
tions of it would have disturbed the work in other branches 
of industry. If the Fisheries Trust caught twice as much fish 
as was planned, it would require twice as much salt, tar, 
transport, labour, etc. If the Shipping Trust built the trawlers 
sooner than was required by the Plan, those trawlers could 
not be used, because there would be no means of dealing with 
the fish they brought, and, indeed, no docks in which they 
could be kept. 

To make matters worse, the Government, i.e., the Polit- 
bureau, began directly to interfere with the various branches 
of industry, and even with individual industrial concerns, 
suddenly ordering a sharp increase in the amount of output. 
They often did this in the middle of the year, upsetting the 
whole course of the work, that had been running more or less 
smoothly. 
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By the end of 1929, i.e., of the first year of the Five Year 
Plan, it was obvious that nothing had remained of that plan 
as fixed in 1928 and that both the Government and the State 
industries were proceeding at random.* 


The G.P.U. use various methods to obtain confessions of 
crimes that have never been committed. In the “ Academi- 
cians’ case’ the measure chiefly relied upon was the length 
of the confinement ; many of the accused were imprisoned 
for over a year, some for nearly two years. The conditions of 
life in Soviet prisons are such that imprisonment is in itself 
as good as torture. Most of the accused were threatened with 
the death penalty. Many were kept in solitary confinement 
for over a year, with no exercise, no books, and no parcels from 
home. Many had their relatives arrested, who were kept in 
prison for months or sent to penal servitude. 

Of the people I met while in prison Professor V. had been 
particularly badly treated. To begin with, he had been kept 
for eight months in solitary confinement without being taken 
out into the fresh air or allowed to have parcels from home. 
He was a middle-aged man in excellent health, but as a result 
of this treatment he became very ill with scurvy and lost 
eight of his front teeth in succession ; the remaining ones were 
so loose that he could eat no hard food. To make him suffer 
more, he was sent to cell No. 16, one of the most humiliating 
punishments, with which I, too, was threatened more than 
once. 

Cell No. 16 is a small common cell, intended for ten or 
twelve prisoners, but containing forty or fifty—thieves, 
burglars and hooligans. Generally speaking, there are no 
common criminals in the G.P.U. prisons, but the inmates of 
No. 16 were specially borrowed from an ordinary prison for 
the purpose of tormenting obdurate counter-revolutionaries 
(“ C.R.’s ?) who were put in with them one or two at a time. 
There never is any discipline in common criminals’ cells ; 
wild uproar, fighting and swearing go on there from morning 
till night. The chief occupation of the prisoners in cell No. 16 

* Following on the failure of their schemes, the Russian Government 


in 1930 imprisoned and murdered great numbers of professors. Qne of 
their victims was Professor Tchernavin who was imprisoned. 
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is desperate gambling ; they lose to one another at cards 
everything they have—money, clothes, undergarments, shoes, 
bread, tobacco, their dinner. Food and tobacco are sometimes 
pledged for several days in advance, so that the loser has to 
fast in good earnest. They gamble away even gold fillings in 
their teeth, which are pulled out from the loser’s mouth on 
the spot in the most barbarous manner. Some of the prisoners 
in that cell are completely naked ; they have gambled away 
all their clothes, and go to interviews with the examining 
officer and for walks in the prison yard with nothing on. 

When an intellectual is put into that cell he is immedi- 
ately robbed of everything he possesses. If he tries to resist 
or complain to the prison authorities he is cruelly beaten. 
All that is sent to him from home and his daily ration of bread 
is taken from him and he is allotted the worst place in the 
cell. To put a prisoner in cell No. 16 means to deprive him of 
his clothes and of all the personal belongings he values in 
prison—pillow, blanket, sheet, underclothes, tobacco pouch, 
handkerchiefs, and so on. Even his spectacles are generally 
taken from him. 

Very few people sent to cell No. 16 have escaped 
unscathed. When Professor V. was put there, he found there 
one intellectual who had been beaten into utter subjection, 
and had only a few hideous rags to cover himself with ; all 
his clothes had been gambled away by the other inmates. 

V.’s calm and dignified appearance impressed the hooligans ; 
his intelligence and self-possession did the rest. As soon as 
he was led into the cell he gave the “foreman” all his 
belongings—i.e., everything except what he had on—and said 
that he would give his parcels from home to be divided among 
the others. The foreman, who has great authority among his 
fellow-prisoners, took V. under his protection and said that 
he was not to be molested. When, the following morning, V. 
was called to the examining officer, the latter was very much 
surprised to find that he had not been beaten, and still had 
his clothes on. Determined to gain his point, the examining 
officer dismissed V. after a short interview, and calling in the 
foreman of the cell shouted at him that V. had just complained 
of having been robbed. The officer reckoned that after that 
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V. would be sure to get a thrashing. But the foreman under- 
stood his manceuvre perfectly well, and returning to the cell 
told V. what had happened. After that the criminals grew 
more friendly than ever to V. and decided to get the better 
of the examining officer. In their eagerness to do so, they 
began to take the greatest care of V., and decided, for instance, 
to take him out for walks although the examining officer 
had forbidden it. To prevent V. being stopped by the warders 
at the doors of the cell they surrounded him closely, making 
it appear that they were leading him by force ; the warders, 
afraid of a row, did not dare to protest. From the common 
cells we could watch through the chinks cut in the iron 
shields that covered the windows the touching spectacle of 
this walk: Professor V., wearing spectacles, looking calm 
and dignified, with a fine white beard he had grown in prison, 
stepped sedately up and down the prison yard, surrounded by 
a crowd of ragged hooligans, three of whom were stark 
naked. The examining officer, finding that his plan had 
failed, moved V. back to his former cell. 

B., arrested in connection with the ‘‘ Academicians’ case,” 
was kept for nearly a year in solitary confinement, without 
walks, parcels or books. After that, he was presented with 
an ultimatum : Sign a “ confession’ or be shot within three 
days. He did not sign. In the evening he was transferred 
to the cell of those condemned to death ; he spent three days 
there, listening to the moans and screams of those who were 
being dragged to execution. Then he was marched under 
escort down the stairs and passages to the basement where 
the shootings were said to take place. He was expecting to 
get a bullet through his head any moment, but from the 
basement they led him up a dark staircase to a brightly lit 
room where two examining officers were sitting. He lost 
consciousness, so they could not cross-examine him just then. 

After this experience he was put into a “‘ double ” cell with 
a raving madman—real or pretending—who kept trying to 
strangle him. His clothes in tatters, scratches and bruises 
on his face and neck, B. was brought to the examining officer’s 
room, where he found his wife, who had been summoned from 
home ostensibly to be cross-examined. Noticing how terrible 
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the shock had been to both of them, the examinin officer 
turned to B. with a pathetic appeal: ‘‘ Have pity on your 
wife! Save yourself! Sign the confession! I offer it to you 
for the last time. If you don’t confess, you'll be shot.” 

B. had the courage to persist in his refusal to make a false 
confession and was sent to a penal camp. There is no doubt 
that had he given way he would have been shot. 

In the common cell, No. 22, at the Shpalerny prison I 
met a man, imprisoned in connection with the ‘‘ Academicians’ 
case,” who had spent six days in a “ wet cell.” The floor in 
those cells is covered with water, and there is no lavatory and 
no sanitary accommodation whatever. The prisoners are not 
allowed out of the cell. There is a short and narrow bench on 
which one can sit, but not lie down. The prisoners’ feet are 
all the time in the contaminated water, and get covered with 
sores. That man told me that he could not endure it for more 
than six days, and signed the false confession which the 
examining officer demanded of him. He said that another 
prisoner who was with him in the wet cell had been there for 
thirty days and was still refusing to make a false confession. 

In May, 1931, I met at the Popov Island in the Solovetsky 
penal camp six communists who had been sentenced for 
‘“* White-Russian chauvinism.” One of them, Prishchepov, 
had been commissar for Agriculture in White Russia ; another, 
Adamovitch, had been commissar for Education ; others whose 
names I cannot recall had also occupied important posts. 
They told me that in the newly-built G.P.U. prison at Minsk 
there are specially constructed wet cells in which the prisoners 
are kept knee-deep in water. 

What I am telling here is only an infinitesimal part of 
what I have seen and heard ; these are only a few instances 
illustrating the position of the Russian intellectuals 
imprisoned by the G.P.U. 

V. V. TcoHERNAVIN. 
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THE L.C.C. DEBACLE 


THE capture by the Labour Party of the London County 
Council, the governing body of the Capital of the Empire, 
is a portent. Labour will be in command for the next three 
years of the machine which administers the local government 
of a population nearly as large as that of the whole of Aus- 
tralia, and is responsible for the spending of an annual income 
of more than £38,000,000. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, the leader of the Labour Party 
on the Council, has issued several announcements phrased 
in reasonable language, indicating his intention to carry 
through wider schemes of slum clearance in definite stages ; 
to overhaul the hospital services ; and to change the atmos- 
phere of Public Assistance. He candidly adds that this will 
involve an increase in expenditure. Those million Londoners 
who failed to vote at all on March 8th may find that the 
ratepayers will have to pay a heavy price for their slackness. 

In view of the magnitude of the issues raised by the 
Municipal Reform débacle, it is necessary to face the un- 
pleasant truth as to some of the reasons of the defeat. The 
lessons will not be in vain if they act as a warning to the 
National Government, to Conservative Associations through- 
out the country, and to the Conservative electorate, that 
they will largely have themselves to blame if they fail to 
heed the warning of London, and if at the next General 
Election the Labour Party follows up its victory in the 
metropolis by obtaining control of Great Britain. 

As a member of the Housing Committee of the L.C.C. 
for several years past, co-opted by the Municipal Reformers, 
I have had many opportunities of appreciating from within 
the rich gifts of intelligence, industry and character placed 
at the service of London by the men and women who have 
been defeated. The average L.C.C. member is not surrounded 
by the glamour of a member of Parliament, but some work 
laboriously day and night, and some have given up large 
incomes so as to be free to devote more time to public service. 
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Any criticism, therefore, of the policy, which led to the 
defeat must not be considered to be in any way personal, or 
regardless of the magnificent services rendered by individuals. 
Nevertheless, on the Municipal Reform side there was far too 
much confidence and lack of appreciation of the truth that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, by placing the responsibility for 
the administration of Public Assistance upon the L.C.C., 
when he abolished the Boards of Guardians, heavily weighted 
the scales in favour of Socialism. The new Unemployment 
Bill may do something to adjust matters, but during the last 
election Socialist speakers were able to offer bribes in all 
directions. 

More generous relief, lower rents, the restoration of cuts 
in teachers’ salaries, and other direct inducements to vote 
Labour were freely advocated on Socialist platforms. Mr. 
Morrison stated that harshness “‘ has made Public Assistance 
in London a reproach under Tory rule.” The truth, of 
course, is that during three and a half years only 1,288 appeals 
have been brought to the Chief Officer out of 2,300,000 
decisions made. There was mass bribery accompanied by 
half truths implicit in the Socialist election campaign. 

The Municipal Reform leaders, in their speeches at the 
opening meeting of their campaign, were lamentably com- 
placent. There was very little sign of realisation of the strength 
of the opposition ; or of the unrest engendered by critics ; 
or of the necessity to do much more than emphasise the record 
of 27 years’ service. The following poster summarised the 
gist of the speeches: “‘ Do your duty and vote for Municipal 
Reformers.” It was little wonder that hundreds of thousands 
of Londoners who were in sympathy with the Municipal 
Reformers were not stirred to take the trouble to vote. 
Indeed, it is only human nature to like a change, and too 
much insistence on 27 years in office was bound to provoke 
a reaction. 

It was not sufficient to announce that the Municipal 
Reformers had decided to spend £35,000,000 during the next 
five years, and to rehouse a population of slum dwellers 
greater than that of the whole of the population of the City of 
Leicester. This merely suggested that the Municipal Re- 
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formers were as Socialistic as their opponents. The appoint- 
ment of a special Slum Committee on the eve of the election 
was regarded by many as a confession by the Municipal 
Reformers that the housing policy of the last 27 years has 
been a complete failure. 

Not only was the policy put forward unlikely to inspire 
enthusiasm, but some of the candidates were rather raw. 
It is, however, most difficult to find good candidates, who are 
able to put their hands in their pockets to the extent of 
£200 to £300, and give a day each week to work in the County 
Hall. 

It would not be fair, however, to attribute the defeat only 
to the lack of constructive leadership, to the unevenness of 
the candidates, or to the obvious swing of the pendulum 
against unpopular economics. Other factors played their 
part. The support given by certain popular newspapers to 
the Municipal Reform Party must have lost thousands of 
votes. From many sides I heard complaints at the unfairness 
of some newspaper attacks made on the Labour Party. 
It was obviously going too far to issue posters on the day 
of the poll “‘ Keep out the Ruffians.’”’ Those who serve on 
Committees with representatives of the Labour Party may 
consider them misguided, but we are bound to recognise 
their ability, their frequent courtesy to their opponents, 
and their persistent endeavours to stand up for their own 
point of view. Englishmen like fair play, and some press 
attacks defeated their own object. 

At rock bottom, however, the defeat was due to the 
mole-like industry, day after day, of the Labour Party, 
and to the lack of attention, except at election times, by the 
majority of the newspapers, and by all but a few keen citizens, 
to questions of local government. For example, it was 
stated in a last-minute election Socialist news-sheet on March 
6th that the L.C.C. had only built 118 houses during the last 
three years. Actually they had built 13,000. 

The London press must devote more continuous attention 
to municipal questions if the electorate are to be educated 
for the future, and also more support should be given to the 
London Municipal Society. At the present time there is far 
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more local patriotism in a provincial town than there is in a 
London borough. Although the work of the L.C.C. affects 
every Londoner from the cradle to the grave, the County 
Hall is as remote as the Chamber of Deputies to the man in 
the street and his wife. There are, however, signs of increasing 
interest, as shown by the fact that Jack Buchanan, in his 
musical play ‘“‘ Mr. Whittington,” has thought it worth while 
to burlesque a sitting of the L.C.C., and to introduce a number 
of local government gags. 

It is too early to prophesy the actual results of the Labour 
victory. Mr. Herbert Morrison and his followers have an 
extremely difficult task ahead. We may hope that the 
re-elected members of the Municipal Reform Party will keep 
up a well-informed and resolute opposition. The Socialists 
are represented by a few experienced men and women, but 
mainly by new members. Even with the assistance of the 
new co-opted Aldermen, the Socialists will find it difficult to 
fulfil the wild expectations which some of their spokesmen 
have aroused, and already, in the selection of the various 
chairmen, have discovered how personal jealousies may 
weaken electoral triumphs. 

Provided the L.C.C. are relieved, under the new legislation, 
of the odium involved in the efficient administration of Public 
Assistance, and given a real awakening of public interest in 
local government, the Municipal Reformers should come 
back at the next election in 1937. Between now and then 
there is good reason to hope that they will think out a more 
constructive policy, which will commend itself to the 
electorate who will probably be disillusioned as to the real 
value of Socialist promises. 


B. S. 
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SPAIN AT THE CROSS ROADS 


Ir there is one characteristic of the Spanish people that is 
more ineradicable than their charm or their passion for 
procrastination, it is their desire for change, and the more 
complete the change is the better they are pleased. It is 
not suggested here that the recent turn-round in Spain is 
the result of that characteristic, but the latter has undoubtedly 
contributed to its completeness. It would appear as if the 
fact that the conditions under which they live are either good 
or bad is only of secondary importance to the Spaniard’s 
desire for change and that, whether he is living under a good 
government or a bad one, he is always restless and becomes 
more and more so every day until a change has been made, 
when he at once begins to desire another. 

It is always necessary to take this truly Spanish 
characteristic into account when making a study of their 
history or of their political movements, as it is the key to an 
understanding of why their changes are so violent and so 
frequent. It is only in view of this feature of Spanish 
character that the completeness of the fall of the Dictator, 
Primo de Rivera, in 1929, the advent of the Republic in 
1931 and the defeat of the Socialists in 1933 can be under- 
stood. The first is the most difficult to understand, for 
Spain had just passed through six years of material and 
spiritual progress such as few nations have ever experienced 
in so short a time, as a result of the peace and stability given 
to the country by the firm, honest and tolerant rule of the 
Dictator. The second change was the natural fruit of the 
first, and the last change the outcome of general discontent 
at the misgovernment and corruption of the Socialists, com- 
bined with religious persecution and a commercial and 
industrial collapse. 

The sudden victory of the Conservative elements or 
parties of the Right at the election of deputies to the first 
ordinary Republican Cortes to take place since the revolution 
has been just as devastating and almost as surprising to the 
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general public as was the victory of the Socialists and parties 
of the Left, which brought about the Revolution and the 
flight of King Alfonso XIII, in April, 1931; but when the 
reasons that have brought it about are studied there is no 
room for excessive surprise, and it is evident that the result 
was the natural fruit of the Government’s policy and actions. 
The chief factors leading to their downfall can be detailed in 
their respective order of importance as follows :— 

(1) The anti-religious policy and persecution of the 

Christian Church. 

(2) The Agrarian policy. 

(3) The granting of a statute to Catalonia and the project 

of granting similar statutes to other provinces. 

(4) The inability to maintain law and order. 

(5) The persecution of the nobles and landed gentry. 

(1) The anti-religious policy and persecution of the Christian 
Church.—One of the earliest actions of the Republican 
Government was to expel the Jesuits and confiscate all their 
properties, including their schools. Now there are many 
arguments against allowing such a power and influence as 
was wielded by the Jesuits in Spain, but, as they owned 
schools with highly-trained staffs of teachers in every 
important centre of Spain and provided a very large per- 
centage of the good education obtainable for all classes, their 
expulsion before any educational system could be built up 
to replace them inflicted a very grave injury on Spanish 
parents and children, for the Government gained nothing 
but the school buildings and furniture, while teachers and 
professors cannot be improvised. The act of confiscation 
of property without compensation also savours of the Middle 
Ages and of a code which tends to shock the supposedly more 
enlightened ideas of the twentieth century. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits and the burning of some 
hundred churches and convents, while the Government 
forces of police and army looked on without any attempt to 
intervene, there came further manifestations of the anti- 
Christian policy of the Republican Government, which justified 
the opinion that the conflict was a direct fight between the 
doctrine of Karl Marx and the doctrine of Christ; this is, 
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perhaps, the true crux of the situation. Legislation was 
passed through the Cortes confiscating from the ecclesiastical 
authorities and nationalising all churches and ecclesiastical 
buildings and cutting off entirely the stipends of the secular 
clergy within a period of two years. Up to that time the 
stipends had been paid by the State, and it means that the 
parish priest, already in many cases hardly able to keep body 
and soul together, is deprived of all sustenance, unless he can 
replace his stipend by voluntary contributions from his 
parishioners—an impossible proposition in the poor rural 
parishes. Legislation was also passed secularising education 
and forbidding religious instruction in the schools, though 
this has not so far been made completely effective. The 
nationalised churches are still allowed to be used for religious 
services, but how much further the imitation of Russia might 
have proceeded had the Left remained in power can be left 
to the imagination. 

No policy could have been invented more likely to 
hostilise a large part of the Spanish population and bring 
the Republican Government into disrepute than this very 
policy of religious persecution, for it is evident to the most 
superficial observer that a big percentage of the inhabitants 
of Spain are ardent Christians. 

Before leaving this subject, it is worthy of note that one 
of the first acts of the Revolutionary Government was to 
cancel the fifteenth-century decree of Ferdinand and Isabella 
expelling the Jews from Spain and to invite them to return. 
Though there is no evidence that the invitation has been 
accepted, yet the fact that it was given is illuminating, when 
added to the well-established evidence that many members 
of the first Republican Government were members of the 
masonic lodges of the Grand Orient and had been at some 
time closely connected with Moscow. 

(2) The Agrarian policy.—This was framed on the Marxian 
theory that the land belongs to the peasant and not to the 
landowner, and the peasant was led to believe that the 
millennium had arrived. As in many other countries, there 
were good landlords and bad landlords, and there was need 
of some reform ; but in Spain the reform took the shape of 
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confiscating estates, not because they were maladministered, 
but because the owners had the misfortune to be “ grandes” 
(a high title of Spanish nobility), or because of their political 
opinions. These estates were to be handed over to the 
peasants, but there was no capital forthcoming with which 
to work them, and a farm cannot be worked without capital 
even in Spain. The result was that the estates ceased to 
be worked by their rightful owners and a disillusioned 
peasantry took to sabotage, burning the crops and farm 
implements and killing the cattle. 

In other parts of Spain, and notably Catalonia, where the 
small holding and payment of rent in kind on a very fair basis 
were prevalent, propaganda of the Marxian theory led to a 
refusal on the part of many tenants to pay their legal rent 
and a mass of litigation and conflicts which it would take a 
Hercules to clean up. The only evident results from the 
Socialist Agrarian Reform are a decrease in production and 
an increase in unemployment and distress. 

(3) Granting of a Statute of autonomy to Catalonia and the 
prospect of similar statutes to other provinces.—Here is seen 
the first step towards a dismemberment of Spain and the 
undoing of the progressive work of her statesmen for the 
previous eight centuries, which had resulted in the forging 
of the present Spain out of the independent kingdoms of 
Castille, Aragon, Navarre, Leon, Valencia, Andalucia and 
the countship of Barcelona. This policy was in effect the 
price paid by the revolutionaries of Madrid to the revolu- 
tionaries of Catalonia. In all the rest of Spain there had 
been no separatist movement, but Catalonia had been at 
intervals in her history recalcitrant and a separatist move- 
ment had been growing in strength during the last part of 
last century and the beginning of this, until it was curbed 
rather tactlessly by General Primo de Rivera, who saw whither 
it was leading Spain. Catalans look on their province—and 
rightly—as the most important industrial region of Spain, 
and both feel and show a jealousy of the central government 
of Madrid; but to carry their animosity to the extreme 
of autonomy and eventual separation is like the hands 
quarrelling with the belly for, if Catalonia is the producer 
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the rest of Spain is her only market of importance, which 
she runs the risk of losing by her hostility. The Republicans 
climbed to power to a great extent on the back of the revolu- 
tionaries of Catalonia, who, in their turn, had gained control 
of the machine of government through the support of the 
Anarchist-Sindicalists, whose inspiration, practices and money 
come from Moscow. 

The Statute of Catalan autonomy has already come into 
force and Catalonia has its own parliament and president 
and complete control over finance and all other departments 
of government, with the exception of some few reserved 
matters, of which the navy, army and foreign affairs are the 
only important ones. The present Catalan parliament has 
a strong majority of Left parties and, with a Madrid Cortes 
having a Right majority, the situation is fraught with 
dangerous possibilities. 

(4) Inability to maintain law and order.—When a Govern- 
ment has climbed to power with the assistance of the most 
anarchical elements of the country and has, in addition, 
destroyed the army organization, it must of necessity be a 
difficult problem to maintain law and order. Its position is 
still more difficult when it has disorganized the legal system 
and the Parliament has arrogated to itself the attributes of 
the law courts and set up purely parliamentary commissions 
who have both judged and imposed penalties on many 
citizens. Numberless Spaniards have been committed to 
gaol for long periods, others have been declared outlaws and 
their properties confiscated, not by a judge and a legally- 
constituted jury, but by a committee of their bitterest 
political opponents without any other authorisation than 
their own. 

The Republican Government appeared to believe and 
practise the contrary theory to that inspiring the disarmament 
conference, that fighting can be prevented by taking away 
arms, for they countered the advent of incendiarism, sabotage, 
bombing, etc., by the creation of new bodies of armed police. 
For example, there are in Barcelona to-day no less than five 
distinct bodies of armed police, but there have never been 
before so many crimes, bomb explosions and street robberies. 
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Another practice of the Republican Government that has 
brought its own inevitable reward is that of granting successive 
amnesties and emptying into the streets the gaols they had 
previously spent their energies in filling. 

(5) The persecution of the nobles and gentry.—Reference has 
already been made to the manner in which estates were 
declared confiscated. This policy, besides throwing into 
forced opposition to the Republic many of the richest and 
most powerful citizens of Spain and causing them to emigrate 
and intrigue against the Government from foreign countries, 
has raised the fear of similar persecution and confiscation in 
the minds of all owners of property of whatever sort and size, 
and thereby increased the body of opposition to the Govern- 
ment. It is, of course, difficult to see how a Government 
inspired by Socialist doctrines could have pursued any other 
policy, but the knowledge that you must reap as you sow is 
not a strong point among the Marxians. 

In addition to these five principal features of the 
Republican Government’s policy, they passed an avalanche 
of legislation on Socialist lines, which further threatened to 
destroy the whole edifice of the Spanish nation, for this 
legislation has already seriously dislocated the organization 
of the army, the organization of education and the legal 
system. In fact, it is very difficult to discover anything 
constructive done by the Republican Government. 

The elections which took place in December cannot, in 
view of the facts detailed in this article, be considered in 
any way to be a surprise. Out of 480 deputies that form the 
Cortes there were returned approximately 

210 Rights, 

170 Centre, 

100 Lefts. 
There are many parties, but they are now all grouped into 
these three divisions. Of the parties of the Right the most 
important is the Agrarian party, whose leader is Sefior Gil 
Robles, a man of great ability who has come to the fore since 
the advent of the Republic. The Centre parties are grouped 
round the radical party, under the present Prime Minister, 
Alejandro Leroux, an old professional politician, who made 
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his way up on the votes of the proletariat and who, in pre- 
republican days, was looked upon as the most extreme 
agitator; until recently he was hand in glove with the 
Socialists and he was one of the original revolutionary junta, 
but he had the political sense to foresee the coming unpopu- 
larity of the Socialists, for he has severed his connection with 
them and they heartily abuse him. The strongest individual 
party among the Lefts is still the Socialist, though it has 
only returned 58 deputies against the 120 it held in the 
previous Cortes; the outstanding figures in this group are 
Sefior Azafia, Premier during the greater part of the Republic, 
a strong man and an orator, and Sefior Largo Caballero, the 
head of the Socialist party. 

Monarchy was not a cause brought forward openly in 
election programmes except by a few stalwarts like Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, the son of the Dictator, and the candidates 
of the traditionalist (Carlist) party. The bulk of the right 
parties believed that to openly espouse the cause of monarchy 
would damage their party at the polls, though there can be 
no doubt that at heart the greater number of them are 
monarchists and that Monarchy versus Republic is still a 
burning problem in Spain. The situation in this respect is 
not dissimilar to that existing in 1876, after Spain’s previous 
Republican experiment, when Alfonso XII, then a cadet 
at Sandhurst, was recalled to Spain as King, and in the 
course of time it will not be surprising to see history repeat 
itself with a return of the monarchy. 

The approaching union of the Pretender’s (Carlist) claims 
to the Spanish throne with those of Alfonso XIII certainly 
strengthens the monarchist cause, for the Carlists are a 
well-organised party and strong in the North. This union 
will come about with the death of the present Carlist 
Pretender, who is an octogenarian Austrian prince, for his 
hereditary successor is Alfonso XIII, who will then combine 
in his person all claims to the Spanish throne. 

A factor and an influence that cannot be left out in a 
review of the Spanish situation is the Anarchist-Sindicalist 
party. This party presents no candidates for election to 
the Cortes, and its members are not supposed to vote, for, 
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as its name indicates, its creed is anarchy or no constituted 
government, and so it refuses to vote at parliamentary 
elections. This party replaces in Spain the Communists of 
other countries in being the extreme party of agitation and 
disorder and, though theoretically it is opposed to Communism, 
it has a subterranean connection with Moscow, whence it 
receives inspiration and money. It controls or rather it, 
comprises, the largest number of trades unions in all trades, 
and its popular name is “ Sindicato Unico” ; it is the most 
active provoker and organiser of strikes, when its armed 
gunmen picket the streets and deal death or ill-treatment 
to the workmen with the temerity to disobey them. This 
party has during the life of the Republic organised two 
revolutions, because the Socialists were going too slow for 
them and they are a power to be counted with, who, if they 
were able to seize power, would attempt to reduce Spain to 
a similitude of Russia. 

Such, then, is approximately the situation in Spain as 
it stands after the general elections, and none can deny that 
it is a situation fraught with dangers and with conflicting 
creeds and aims, which can hardly be reconciled. On the 
one side are the Conservative parties, the Church and the 
Monarchy, on the other the Anarchist-Sindicalists with 
Moscow behind them, and between the two the Left and other 
minority parties, which have brought Spain to its present 
sad condition. If history is a guide, such a conflict can only 
be settled by the victory of one or other of irreconcilable 
theories of life and government. For the sake of Spain let 
us hope that a civil war will be avoided. 


ARTHUR F. LoveDay. 


CHANGING IDOLS 


ScrENCE and Economics are the gods of the twentieth century. 
We gladly accept the pronouncements of the Scientist or the 
Economist as incontrovertible. The day when we believed 
that making a profit was the sole criterion of success is 
happily one which is passing. But it will be some time before 
we cease to worship at the shrine of one of these other two 
gods. Recently I had a letter in which the writer in explain- 
ing that there was no appeal from the laws of Science, stated 
that it must be “exact and 100 per cent. honest.” And 
as so many people would take the same view, perhaps we 
may examine the claim a little more carefully. 

It may well be that the war has produced this reverence 
for science. Until 1914 its energies had been directed either 
by curiosity and the desire for knowledge, or for profit and 
the possibilities of industrial development. The results of 
the first line of activity were quite uncontrolled. The in- 
vestigation of the properties of some particular substance 
might produce knowledge which was invaluable to civilization. 
But at the same time the chance was just as great that it 
would contain the seeds of ruin and disaster. There are a 
great many examples of discoveries of this sort which were 
immediately applied to the factory or the home, although 
they have quietly and unobtrusively wrecked, and continue 
to wreck, thousands of lives. Some discovery was made, 
and its application was permitted to get out of control. 
This is what happened with the discoveries which were designed 
to meet the requirements of industry. The effect on the 
community was never considered. Profit was the god; and 
if a profit could be made, the many important considerations 
which must arise at the same time were brushed aside. 

Think of the changes which have taken place during the 
last century. The armies of Napoleon could move no faster 
than those of Cesar; the sail and the horse were still the 
quickest means of transport. To-day we have aeroplanes 
crossing the American continent from Seattle to New York 
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in twenty-five hours, and maintaining a regular service. 
Aeroplanes are crossing the South Atlantic every fortnight : 
Australia can be reached within a week. And some years 
ago an authority stated that it would take exactly the same 
time for the delegates from all corners of the Empire to 
assemble at Westminster as it did for the members of the first 
English Parliament to come from the corners of this little 
island. It makes little difference what we take as the first 
Parliament, as the speed of travel did not increase. These 
factors alone, and there are a great many more, afiect the 
lives of every man, woman and child in the most fundamental 
way. 

And have they brought us any real benefit? If travel 
and knowledge of the world is of value, do we compare 
favourably with the Merchant Adventurers, the heroes of the 
East India Company, and the days when we were a great 
Sea Power? Is it not now difficult to persuade the race 
which made this glorious history possible to seek even such 
adventure as may still be had in our Dominions, under the 
auspices of a Government scheme which removes many of 
the difficulties and with the assistance of a 60,000-ton liner 
which will cross the Atlantic in three and a half days. If 
the advantage of speed is that it saves time, what do we do 
with the time saved ? Are we leading more useful lives, and 
filling the time we have saved with anything but worthless 
activity ? Surely that argument can receive little support. 
These advantages have certainly made it possible to make 
greater profits. But we have had to pay a high price. To 
take only one example: Anthony Ludovici has said: 
‘Mixture of races, and mixture of nations is definitely a 
source of disease, debility and degeneration. People who 
have followed different lines of development, lived different 
lives, pursued different ideals, and evolved different characters, 
cannot unite without causing serious disharmonies both 
of psychology and physiology in their offspring.” * And 
what is true of breed is true of every other aspect of life. 
The removal of barriers destroyed all that is characteristic 
and valuable in thought, character, culture and tradition 
* “Violence, Sacrifice and War,” p. 25. 
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of each nation. And I could give many examples of the 
detrimental effect easier facilities for quick transport has 
had in these and other ways. No one can deny that there are 
disadvantages. But we do not consider them. We believe 
that an idea must be good because it is new; it cannot be 
bad if it makes a profit. 

Only last week I visited a quiet and pleasant village in 
Hampshire which had refused to have the railway near it. 
Had it so desired, it could have been on the main line, and 
no doubt it would have followed the history of thousands of 
other such towns which were in favour of what is called 
progress. I wonder how many of the present inhabitants 
of that pleasant peaceful rural community would wish to 
have the decision of their forefathers changed ? They cer- 
tainly have a lot that the probably wealthier inhabitants 
of the towns have not got. I know of one other example 
in the West Country where the local Peer took the same view 
as those men of Hampshire. He was very unpopular for 
many years. But there are no regrets to-day. 

Transport is, however, only one comparatively small 
way in which science is affecting our lives. I have shown 
that, to put it no higher, there is certainly a case against 
its adoption which is very rarely considered. And who is 
considering the problems which are supplied by science ? 
The Scientist himself makes no claim to judge his work. 
He would not hold himself out as responsible; and there 
is no one else who accepts the responsibility. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has said: ‘“ All that science does . . . is to discover 
certain powers. It remains for the politicians to decide... 
whether they will be turned to engines of destruction or engines 
of betterment.” * Are the politicians conscientiously tackling 
that task ? 

They talk a lot about freedom. And many orators like 
to ascribe our present state of freedom to the practical appli- 
cation of democratic principles. When the matter is given 
a moment’s careful thought, the honest man must admit 
that there are probably few examples in the history of the 
world, of a nation in which less real freedom could be found. 
* August 28, 1920. 
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The politician is so much of an amateur in his thinking 
that he is unable to appreciate even the immediate results 
of his actions. And indeed his actions frequently contradict 
themselves from hour to hour. But it is useless to act unless 
there is a purpose for action. What freedom is there when 
science is allowed to affect our lives in whatever way it 
happens to develop, and when at any moment it may destroy 
the majority of the inhabitants of the world ? The ordinary 
politician is helpless before this problem, and he has, in 
fact, never considered these difficulties. He talks glibly 
of freedom, and continues to prophesy with considerable 
truth that the next war will be more frightful than the last. 
He is surprised when he cannot unite his party, or get any 
nearer to the solution of our problems. 

Every individual must in some measure co-ordinate his 
activities around some centre. For many people that centre 
is nothing more than self-interest. And a number of 
individuals acting around as many centres as there are 
individuals can produce little result of any kind. That is 
what we are witnessing to-day. The great periods of history 
have occurred when there is a special centre round which the 
activities of individuals can turn. The great statesman is 
the man who supplies that centre and enables individuals 
to identify their self-interest with it. Social beings are more, 
or less, effective in so far as they identify their self-interest 
with a centre of special purpose. The only object a states- 
man can have is the promotion of richest racial culture, 
and he must therefore aim at obtaining some concentric 
orientation for all special purposes. The normal course for 
every man in a healthy country will be around some centre 
common to his neighbours. Actions which vary from this 
course will be biassed and eccentric. The normal will be 
concentric. If race interest is the central purpose, the 
orientation of the statesman must be the normal one, and 
where it is properly and truly maintained the statesman 
could not be biassed or eccentric. But every speciality or 
individual which departs from this orientation is biassed and 
eccentric. 

Another speciality with no centre whatever is that of the 
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Economist. Our economic system cannot even be called 
eccentric ; it is centrifugal. Each separate person aims at 
making a fortune or a living for himself, no matter at what 
cost to anyone else. With infinitely greater power and 
knowledge we have fallen far behind the capacity not only of 
the highly perfected Feudal system, but even of our pirate 
ancestors, who at least knew enough not to prey on each other. 
Laisser-Faire and Free Trade have brought us back to a 
state of social barbarism which has been made more terrible 
by scientific methods. My generation even prides itself on 
its loss of gregarious habits, and the resulting decline in 
manners. The cocktail party and the night club mean that 
neither host nor guest has anything to give. They are the 
result of Liberal policies, whose aims are non-social and 
individualistic. 

Another example of the lack of a centre is the universal 
acceptance of the system of examinations introduced by 
the Jesuits. This method ignores the fact that the main 
store of knowledge is contained in the instincts, and that the 
intellect can be developed only at the expense of instinct. 
The development and maintenance of the instincts at their 
utmost vigour should be the aim of education if the states- 
man’s centre were accepted. But the examination system and 
athletics accomplish the exact opposite. In most cases where 
an examination in a speciality has been taken, it must be 
either no test of competence in the examinee, which is the 
case with most of us, or it must produce such bias and 
eccentricity as to unfit him to be a specialist. The result is 
that we get lawyers in Parliament who do not know the 
first principles of legislation, and medical men who them- 
selves succumb to preventable disease. Without balanced 
instincts no one can consciously accumulate enough know- 
ledge to enunciate principles or make experiments which are 
of value to any but the eccentric. Without perfect balance 
and good health no one can rely on his observation of facts. 
Unless the observer is normal he is incapable of observing 
any departure from it. Dyspeptic philosophers or short- 
sighted occultists are not likely to have a clear conception 
of race interests. 
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And apart from the eccentricities of specialists caused by 
false aims, bias is caused in every direction by errors in 
technique of what is most inappropriately called the “ scien- 
tific method.” When we consider that it is now generally 
established that the reproductive instinct vanishes among 
town dwellers in a measurable time, said to be not more than 
three generations in many cases, and that the anthropologists 
now class the English as one of the fast vanishing races, it 
seems that the time is ripe for us to consider the use to which 
knowledge is to be put, rather than the accumulation of 
knowledge which we are unable to digest, and the effects of 
which we are making no effort to direct. Whether this 
knowledge is exact or honest does not matter in the least. 
That argument is one which in fact is as meaningless and 
irrelevant to any of these considerations as it is popular. 

Since I put these thoughts on paper I have received another 
letter from my correspondent, in which he directs my atten- 
tion to the following words of Sir James Jeans from the 
“Mysterious Universe’: “...so at least we are tempted to 
conjecture to-day, and yet who knows how many times the 
stream of knowledge may turn on itself.” It seems that 
I might almost have kept these thoughts to myself. 


BRYANT IRVINE. 


POEM 


FLOWERS. 


Gop took a million 
Colours, 

Vermilion, 

Purple and emerald— 
All so ephemeral, 
Airy, transparent 
And errant ! 


He shattered them into showers— 
Into dust of flowers ! 


Columbine, crocus—blue and gold ; 
Daffodil, violet, marigold ; 

Clover cream and clover coral, 
Hyacinth blue and wild woodsorrel ; 
Buttercup and anemone ; 

Sweet thyme and fragrant rosemary. 


Scented lavender, sweet at morn, 
Poppies flaming ’mid golden corn ; 
White-eyed daisies and nightshade blue— 
Colourful buds of every hue! 

Starry narcisse and foxgloves tall, 
Gillyflowers growing against the wall ; 
Ragged Robin and Golden Rod— 


All these flowers were shaken by God 
Out of a million 

Colours— 

Vermilion, 

Golden and green— 

Indeed, all the colours 

That ever were seen. 


FLOWERS 


God, with one movement 

Of His right hand, 

Swept them from Heaven 
Upon the land 

Where they lay—star-dust !— 
Till a fresh little gust 

Of wind sent them flying 
And crying— 


“We come to brighten your gloomiest hours— 
We are the Dust of Eternal Flowers.” 


Ivy O. Eastwick. 
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A DIARY 


D1aRIES cause much remorse. Where is the man or woman 
who has not at some time in life started a diary and made 
earnest resolution to write it up every night? Alas, those 
gallant resolutions soon wilt in the rush of modern life. 
Remorse comes later, when the age of looking forward is 
past and the age of looking back has begun. 

I have no remorse. I have kept a diary that is wonder- 
fully complete. I can open it and enjoy again days on the 
loch, tramps over the moor, strenuous days in the deer 
forest and stern contests on the golf links. My diary is in 
a form of shorthand. It is an old and treasured copy of 
Illustrations to British Flora, and against those flowers that 
are coloured are a date, a place and a short note. 

I open it haphazard and am at once a hundred miles 
away. 

“Storr Loch (12 lbs.)” is written in against the Cut- 
leaved Saxifrage. I am once more in the old boat moving 
slowly along the edge of the loch and casting just short of 
the reeds. There are plenty of good fish in the loch, there 
is a good breeze and my tail fly is the deadly “ worm fly.” 
The fish are gallant fighters, and when at last we pull into 
the bank the scales register 12 lbs. 

There were other days when we did not do so well, but 
all days on a loch in Skye are days to live over again. The 
start in the early morning, when the Cullens are hidden by 
cloud, the return in the evening when the clouds have lifted, 
the little harbour, the unspoilt little town—all are conjured 
up by that small plant. 

I idly turn the pages over and now I am in a big fellow 
and my line running out at full speed. It is evening and 
we have been praying all day for a little breeze to disturb 
that loch in Bute which harbours the big trout and whose 
banks are gay with Marsh Potentilla. The breeze lasts just 
long enough for us to realize what might have been. A 23- 
pounder and a 3-pounder are soon floundering in the boat, 
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but it again falls calm and then, as darkness sets in, the 
loch reveals its wealth as the big fellows cruise round and 
break surface like porpoises. A skilfully-placed dry fly is 
treated with contempt. 

On the next page I read “‘ Lamlash—40—1 Ib.” against 
the Scotch Rose, and I pass from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
from the fat monsters of Bute to a loch so full of little trout 
that on occasions three are on at once. But we persevere 
in the hopes of something bigger, and after unhooking and 
returning at least four dozen midgets, we manage to secure 
three fish that will not look ridiculous in a breakfast dish. 
On the way home I stopped the car and picked a Scotch Rose, 
to the infinite amazement of my companion. 

I close my diary and open it again haphazard. The 
curtain is rung up on a new scene. There is a loch, but it 
is a long way below us. I am on a steep mountain side in 
Ross-shire and am lying in the heather smoking a pipe and 
yarning with Johnny, the stalker. 

The evening before I had ridden up to the Upper Beat 
Lodge and Johnny and I had talked far into the night about 
the wild life in that remote spot and the ways of birds and 
beasts. I always knew him as Johnny; I never knew his 
surname. I had told him of other forests, of those 10 days 
at Loch Choire with a prince of stalkers, of the 18 stags we 
brought home in one week, and of the points carried by the 
best of them. But Johnny was not impressed ; I could see 
that. He just said, ‘“‘ That’s no the real thing,” and I, in 
my ignorance, laughed. 

The next morning we had set out up the steep mountain 
side, and Johnny, despite a game leg, had waited for me more 
than once, and that hurt my pride, as I thought I was 
extremely fit. How glad I was when we at last reached 
the top and lay down to spy. I understood, then, my host’s 
parting remark: “I hope you are in good trim. That beat’s 
no place for anyone who isn’t fit.” Then the moment of 
thrill, when Johnny quietly closed his glass and said : ‘‘ There’s 
a beast lying away doon there, but it’ll no be easy.” After 
that the long, difficult downhill stalk, on our stomachs most 
of the way, making use of every little bit of cover we could 
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find. Time and again it seemed impossible to move on 
without being seen, but the wind was right, and infinite 
patience and Johnny’s experience brought us at last within 
shot of our quarry. It was a long shot, but it found its 
mark and as we rose and stretched our limbs Johnny just 
said: ‘‘ That’s the real thing; ye’ll no forget that craal.” 
We had flushed some ptarmigan on the tops and seen a fox 
slink away; now, as we lay munching our sandwiches, a 
pair of peregrine falcons swept by and next moment a golden 
eagle came down the glen, and this set the silent Johnny’s 
tongue wagging, and he told me many strange stories about 
the king of birds. Butterwort, just Common Butterwort, 
and the words, “‘ The downhill stalk,” work the curtain and 
bring back that day of days in the Blue Hills of Ross-shire, 
where eagles and falcons and ptarmigan are to be found. 

I turn back two pages and my eye catches, “ Primula 
Scotica (14 brace),”’ and at once I am far away in the north, 
far from motor-cars, aeroplanes, and the rush of modern 
life. I am on a hidden moor in Caithness that can only be 
reached by a rough cart track. It is flat country, but with 
a charm of its own. There are plenty of grouse, but we have 
to work hard to get them, and in the evening we will go out 
on the little loch and, if there is a breeze and no glare, catch 
our breakfast for next day. And it was on this same day that 
two schoolboys shot their first grouse ; that is also recorded 
in the diary. 

Next moment I am hanging on by both eyelids on a steep 
mountain side in Argyllshire. There are grouse amongst 
the rocks, but every shot is a difficult one. It is not a part 
of the world where the guns are taken to butts in tractors, 
nor is it ground for the unfit or lazy. I have never enjoyed 
teas and hot baths so much as during that strenuous week, 
and I enjoy them all over again when I read “ Kinlochruel 
(12 brace) ” against a very common Sedum. 

‘“‘ Ling.” There’s not much romance about that, you 
will say, yet the date is August 12th and the year is the year 
I started my diary, and for me there is great romance. 

It was a memorable day. My companion was a famous 
naturalist, explorer, and big-game hunter. He was also a 
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remarkably fine shot. On the previous day—the Sabbath 
—he had suggested a walk and we had tramped over the 
moor and then followed a burn up to a small tarn. He told 
me he wanted to find a plant. As we walked he told me of 
his last trek up the Nile and then he changed the subject 
and talked of birds and the flowers around us. I knew a 
little about birds, but I had to confess that I did not know 
a dandelion from a daisy. 

“ Ah, well,” he said, ‘“‘ most people do not take much 
notice of trees and birds and flowers, but if you are fond 
of an open-air life, a little knowledge of these things adds 
much to a walk or a stalk or a game of golf. It is useful, 
too, sometimes.”” When he said that I remembered a day 
after wood pigeons when my host wanted me to take up an 
exact position and described it by reference to different 
types of tree and I had not liked to tell him that I was not 
sure that I knew the difference. 

I shall never forget my companion’s eagerness and excite- 
ment when he spotted what he was after. It might have been 
one of the fine and rare heads I had seen in his museum. 
I never noticed what it was. It was something very small. 

But he had fired my interest and the book was ordered, 
and on that August 12th he and I shot 24 brace of grouse 
and I picked a piece of Common Heather. That month 
occurs often in my diary. 

But I am not always with a gun or fishing rod. 

Laity, Kynance Cove, Kemmal Vale, Maenporth, Cher 
Valley, St. Mawes, Goonkilly Downs—these are jolly names 
that catch my eye—and I am roaming again over Cornwall 
during a hot August and every day finding something new, 
something that belongs only to that country of little rivers, 
narrow lanes and high land gay with Cornish heath. 

There are, perhaps, a few entries that bring back no 
memories, but they are very few. At least there are memories 
of picnic lunches on the downs, of teas in some village inn, 
of struggles with an antiquated car. 

At one period my diary is a faithful record of the occasions 
on which the car developed some new and mysterious disease 
and had to be left for a time at a wayside garage. At another 
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period it is a record of a strenuous golf year. Against 
“Hounds Tongue ” is entered “ Littlestone,” and that was 
the day the Bar Golfing Society were holding their meeting 
on that glorious course and I bet my opponent I would pick 
out all the Judges, and I won. That was also one of those 
magic days which come sooner or later to every golfer, when 
approach putts continually disappear into the hole. 

Against the “ Bidens tripartita”’ is entered “Sidcup. 
37th hole ” and that was a sternly-fought final, which ended 
for me with a disastrous shot. I can never forget that fatal 
pull into the lake. I had spotted the three-cleft leaf earlier 
in the day and I must have let my thoughts wander just as 
I was making the shot, for the ball went straight for the 
edge of the water where the plant grew. 

The little Sheep’s Bit brings back memories of a great 
foursome at Hankley, and the more brilliant Clustered Cam- 
panula always reminds me of that struggle on the Needles 
course in a full gale, when we wished golf balls were cheaper. 

I do not know if gourmets keep a note of meals that have 
given them special satisfaction. I am not a gourmet, but I 
have kept a record in invisible writing of many very special 
meals. 

The food has been of the simplest, but when it has come 
from a luncheon basket that has been carried to a sheltered 
spot on the Downs, to the side of a burn in the Highlands, 
or into a shady West Country wood, it is food for the Gods. 
Moreover, it has never been enjoyed alone. 

SINDBAD. 
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FAMILY WORSHIP 


THE days when every family, each member clasping a prayer 
book, a pair of gloves and a dedicated penny, walked solemnly 
in pairs to the parish church, of a Sunday morning, are 
alas! gone. Now everyone goes according to his fancy, to 
church at seven if he is “ spiky,” to golf at eleven if he is 
“hearty,” or else in even greater numbers, families hike, 
or bike, or motor, through the countryside. 

There is still, however, in an out-of-the-way corner of 
Ireland one family whose members, old, middle-aged, and 
young, rush panting up the hill to their church every Sunday. 
Generally late, often with only one glove, seldom with a 
prayer-book and almost always borrowing their pennies, they 
still dedicate that one morning of the week to criticism of 
the sermon and performance in the choir. 

“* Nobody told me that Mary was ill,” said a member of 
this family to a visitor. 

** But is she?” 

** Didn’t you notice that she wasn’t in church ?”’ replied 
the family with one voice, and the visitor was rebuked. 

People have been known to come and stay in this family’s 
village, who belonged to strange sects and in some cases to 
no sect at all, but such is the force of example, such the 
effect of a completely simple sense of religious duty uncon- 
taminated by beliefs, that in no case have they been known 
to stay away from church on Sunday. Humbly the Atheist 
(if there is such a person) has borrowed a prayer-book and 
donned his Sunday clothes, dutifully has he sung (with 
possible mental reservations, but inevitably at the top of 
his voice, since that is the family habit), “‘ We praise Thee 
O God,” in company with every other Protestant soul in 
the place. If he is musical he has sung from the gallery, 
where the choir, a family affair, is regularly ‘‘ taken across 
country” by a sporting and hereditary organist. Owing to 
the fact that the family can never be collected together during 
the week, the usual custom of choir practice has been 
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abandoned, with interesting, and sometimes exciting results. 
The newcomer to the choir, in a state of bewilderment only 
too familiar to his neighbours, will find himself searching 
madly among sheets of manuscript music, held together by 
sticking plaster, for something which is cryptically marked 
on a scrap of paper as “‘Jub: Bridges,” and of the nature 
of which nobody appears to be quite certain. When finally 
discovered, it will be found to be a chant copied in a peculiarly 
smudgy purple ink, by someone whose handwriting has 
obviously deteriorated with every copy made. 

A great deal of conversation of a secular nature goes on 
in the choir during the service. Owing to its position, hung 
between earth and heaven and invisible to the body of the 
church, a spurious sense of seclusion and detachment is given 
to its members, entirely unwarranted by fact, for the 
acoustics of the church are excellent. The elder male 
members appear to be as constitutionally incapable of whis- 
pering as they are of kneeling, a fact which causes some 
embarrassment to strangers, though apparently none to the 
parson. 

A typical morning’s service with the choir has been noted, 
by an observer: “I sang in the choir here this morning. 
Imagine the following scene.” 

A panting stream of choristers of all ages and sexes 
clatter up to the gallery discussing the latest piece of family 
gossip. As they deal out chant books (much as one deals out 
a hand at Bridge and with very much the same element of 
luck, since half the books are almost leafless), a faint pulsating 
squeak announces that the organ is getting its breath. From 
behind its bulk the empurpled face of the “ bellows-boy ” 
appears and disappears into the awful swaying rhythm of a 
lamp at sea. The organist hikes her skirts well over her 
knees, displaying a pair of stout boots, and gives us a masterly 
performance from apparently three different pieces of music 
at once, which does not prevent her from simultaneously 
conducting a conversation with her sister. 

The service is now in full swing, not so the choir. 

** Are you singing tenor, or is George ?”’ says an uncle, 
** A-a-men.” 
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George is.” 

“Good God,” says the uncle piously, “he can’t read a 
note.” 

“As it was in the beginning (he’s supposed to know 
it by heart)—is now—(‘ I never saw it in my life’ this from 
George with passion) and ever shall be (well, you'll have to 
do the best you can) world without end, Amen. (Only for 
goodness sake don’t bawl in my ear if you’re not sure of it.) ”’ 

There is a constant frenzied whispering between the 
organist (an aunt) and the other aunt who leads the choir. 
‘‘ Penelope says she can’t possibly sing F sharp, so it’s flats 
... tell the boys,” is hissed from one ear to another. The 
boys who have been discreetly beguiling the time with a 
penknife, are galvanised into some semblance of interest in 
this announcement by the methods of the announcer (a 
visitor), who adopts the attitude and whisper of a con- 
spirator, instead of the conversational note they are 
accustomed to. 

** What,” they say, with the peculiar clarity of tone of 
their kind; the announcer repeats. The disappointed faces 
of the boys distinctly convey the impression that it is all 
the same to them what key anything is played in, and John 
drops his penny. Owing to a well-known and much-exploited 
crack in the floor of the gallery, this goes prematurely into the 
body of the church, with a particularly loud noise. John 
is, oddly enough, horrified by this and becomes crimson. 
He subsequently explains to his mother that it is bad form 
to throw money about in church. “If it had only been 
a prayer-book, it would have been grand,” he says simply. 

The choir is now convulsed by the unfortunate selection 
of a hymn to be sung during the collection. The collection 
is taken by an uncle, a retired Admiral, who wears the highest 
and stiffest of collars, and whose attitude to most of the 
events of life is of the same unbending description. The 
hymn has a delicious country-dance-like tune, and an 
irreverent niece, some Sundays previously, had given a 
life-like representation of Uncle Tom Morris-dancing to this 
tune up the aisle with the plate. The entire front row of 
the choir leans over the gallery in order to give themselves 
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the pleasure of a distinct mental picture of this phenomenon. 
Uncle Tom, unmoved, continues his quarter-deck pacing, 
and the singing of the hymn becomes more and more ragged 
as one after another of the choir is reduced to tears of mirth 
(a family disease), by the vividness of their imaginations. 

The arrival in the gallery of Uncle Tom, still the complete 
Admiral, acts like a cold douche, and under his fierce eye 
the pennies of the choir rattle into the plate with an almost 
awed decorum. In spite of this belated repentance, the 
fury of the organist, who has had to pull out all the loudest 
stops in the middle of a pianissimo passage, is unabated. 
She can be heard whispering to the leading aunt, and the 
words “abominable” and “intolerable” can be clearly 
distinguished. .. . 

The younger members of the family have occasionally 
created diversion in church by the fresh eye which they have 
brought to bear on familiar objects. There is a stained- 
glass window depicting the Sower, clad in the usual unlikely 
and exiguous garment. Once during the service a child asked, 
“What is that Scotchman doing?” The mother took a 
deep breath, and the family leant forward in their seats 
to hear her answer. As she realised the degree of explanation 
required, her eye grew wild. ‘‘ He’s not a Scotchman,” 
she whispered frantically. 

“‘'Then why does he wear a kilt?” ‘‘ We don’t talk in 
church,” said the mother feebly and untruthfully, but with 
a rebuking eye. “‘ Coward,” said the disappointed family, 
and leant back in their seats. 

Many of these interesting moments have arisen when, 
for want of better occupation the pellucid clarity of the 
infant mind has been turned on his prayer-book. 

‘** God must have a very big hand,” said Ned. ‘“‘ Why?” 
queried an injudicious cousin. ‘‘ Well, for Jesus to sit upon 
it,” was the logical and evidently considered reply. 

The cousin remained wrapt in thought for the remainder 
of the service. “It’s a funny thing,” she said afterwards, 
“but the more simply you look at anything the more 
difficult it is.” 

“Why do we turn round in the Creed ?”’ asked a small 
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boy of an Evangelical uncle. “J don’t” said the latter, 
with some heat. ‘‘ Why don’t you?” “ It is an idolatrous, 
Papistical habit,’ said the uncle, a man of opinions and with 
a fine flow of language. The small boy gazed on him with 
awe. “‘ Has Aunt Jane got an idol ?”’ he asked with interest. 
The thought of Aunt Jane, a lady of character and extreme 
propriety, offering herself to a personal idol, was too much 
for the uncle, who had a large experience of Eastern 
religions; he also foresaw the course of this involved dis- 
cussion. ‘‘ Ask your mother,” he replied with truly avuncular 
meanness ; an ignominious retreat that did him no good in 
his relations with that lady. 

It is a family axiom (held, not without reason,) that 
religious discussion with children should be avoided as far 
as possible, but owing to the fact that all members of the 
family are enthusiastic dabblers in everything that is new, 
strange, occult or interesting, and that they joust on their 
hobby-horses at every opportunity with immense skill and 
verve, it is not an axiom that is ever followed in reality. 
Members of the family have been known to see each other 
home after church, so heated in discussion of the sermon or 
some reading of a text, that their young have been com- 
pletely forgotten, and it is only by a sudden peal of appre- 
ciative laughter from behind that their existence has finally 
been realised. 

‘“* Why don’t you go home and change into your old clothes 
instead of hanging about ?” asked a father irritably. 

‘“* Because we love listening to you all arguing, it is so 
frightfully funny,” was the unexpected reply. 

One would not be surprised, if eventual unbelief were the 
result of this somewhat haphazard and argumentative religious 
education, but the experience of this family does not bear 
this out. Perhaps it may be that belief is bred into them, like 
long legs and short noses; it is certain that a faith which is 
subjected to such constant heat and stimulant, which is so 
grafted into the everyday life of a community, is so ordinary, 
so amusing and so vivid, must of its very nature, be a real 
and vital thing. Perhaps (one suggests it with trepidation in 
these days of isms and schisms) there is something to be said 
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for a habit that grows so naturally and simply as this one of 
family church-going; a habit that encourages the praising 
of God with not too much stress on the manner of its doing, 
with perhaps no excess of reverence or piety, but with a 
certain heartiness that has nothing intellectual about it and 
is pleasant to hear. Even so, one imagines, did the majority 
of the Tudor English, those lusty song-singers, change light- 
heartedly from Latin to the Mother-tongue and back again 
to Latin, according as the wind of their desire blew on the 
Kings, caring little which it was, so that the tune was a 
good one and gave them pleasure in the singing. Thus 
to-day do the great majority of English people care little 
for the ritual, but much for the sound of their own voices. 

So we have community singing on football grounds, 
soldiers singing on the march, the unemployed singing in 
clubs. Is it possible that none of these things holds a lesson 
for the church ? 

Families do not want to listen to professional choirs, they 
will not hurry up hill every Sunday to sit mute in a pew, 
while unfamiliar and high-brow music surges over them. They 
will go to church to sing hymns of praise in company, as 
their fathers went, provided that there is not too much fuss 
made about it and that they can choose their hymns. 

They do not go to church to watch the parson and many 
of them may beguile the time during the sermon in un- 
orthodox ways (after all, how many Victorian family pews 
had fire-places, and were not the fire-irons often used to convey 
the feelings of their owners ?) But is it not better to have an 
eccentric congregation than no congregation at all? When 
the church discovers these simple facts, perhaps those of us 
who remember, may be able to tell the unaccustomed young, 
that there are really few better, or more amusing ways of 
spending a Sunday morning, than in the practice of the ancient 
and forgotten rite of family worship in the parish church. 


Morra DESMOND. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE death of Mr. Cowan, Liberal member for the Scottish 
Universities, has brought about a by-election in that con- 
stituency. Prior to the redistribution of 1918, the Scottish 
Universities returned separate members for two constituencies, 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews constituting one, and Glasgow 
and Aberdeen the other. Since that date there have been 
three members for one united constituency, and by an 
arrangement between the parties it has always come about 
that there should be two Conservative members and one 
Liberal. At present the Conservative members are Mr. 
John Buchan and Mr. Noel Skelton, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland. On Mr. Cowan’s death, therefore, it was 
assumed, and it has been proved to be the case, that the 
Unionists would not attempt to contest the seat. It was 
left to the Liberals to secure a suitable nominee, and after 
a good deal of internecine wrangling among the rival Liberal 
factions in all four centres, the lot fell upon Dr. George 
Morrison. To Dr. Morrison there can be on personal grounds 
no possible objection. He is a former Headmaster of Gordon’s 
College in Aberdeen, and a distinguished educationist— 
(‘“‘ What a word!” as Mr. A. P. Herbert says)—and as such 
will be quite a suitable representative of a University 
electorate. But to the method of his selection the gravest 
objection must be taken. Mr. Cowan was also an “ educa- 
tionist,”” and immediately after his death the Educational 
Institute of Scotland took the field with Dr. Morrison as their 
nominee, on the assumption that the teachers, whom they 
represent, had acquired a prescriptive right to nominate a 
member. In the event, they have proved successful in 
securing his adoption as the Liberal candidate. The teachers 
have thus taken another step to secure their “right” to a 
representative in Parliament, and Dr. Morrison goes forward 
to Parliament not truly as a member, but as a “ delegate, 
representing not a constituency but an ‘ interest.’”’ All this 
is contrary to the best interests of Parliamentary government. 

It was generally expected that Dr. Morrison would be 
unopposed, but shortly before nominations were due Mr. 
Robert Gibson, K.C., came forward as the Socialist champion. 
Like Dr. Morrison, Mr. Gibson has ample academic qualifica- 
tions, for he is M.A., B.Sc., and LL.B., thus possessing degrees 
in three faculties. The Socialist vote in the Scottish Univer- 
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sities, as in the English, has never been extensive, which has 
always been obviously a cause of irritation to the “ party of 
education,” and that fact, coupled with Mr. Gibson’s previous 
electoral experiences elsewhere, goes far to suggest that Dr. 
Morrison will have an easy victory. (These Notes are neces- 
sarily written before the result of the election is known.) Dr. 
Morrison is pledged to support the present Government, and 
he will therefore secure the great majority of the Unionist 
votes. Mr. Gibson has been pursuing a more active candi- 
dature than usual in University elections, and has addressed 
meetings in various academic centres. Dr. Morrison’s sup- 
porters have been disposed to complain of these activities, 
but there seems no ground, either legal or moral, for their 
objections. There is no reason why graduates should be 
more immune than the ordinary elector from any oratorial 
excursions in which a candidate chooses to indulge, and in 
any event they enjoy the same remedy—they need not attend 
the meetings. 


* * 


Since the Faculty of Advocates’ magnificent gift of their 
library to the nation, the progress of its conversion into a 
“National Library” has gone steadily on, and the Report 
by the Trustees for 1933 indicates an increase and widening 
of the Library’s activities. There must doubtless be many 
Conservative Scots, including some members of the Faculty, 
who still deplore (or, perhaps, even deny) the necessity of 
handing this great heritage over to the nation at all. Would 
it not, after all, have been possible to preserve this unique 
institution in the hands which had supported it and cared 
for it, on the whole with success, throughout the centuries of 
its existence ? Would it not have been possible, had the 
facts of the case been put before the rich and generous donors 
who have come to the assistance of the Library during and 
since its conversion, to secure from them the endowments 
which were necessary to secure the Library’s continuance 
on an efficient basis? An affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions, which is at least arguable, can only prove tantalising 
to lovers of tradition, but there can be little doubt that with 
the cession of their Library the Faculty of Advocates parted 
with a measure of their national prestige, and that the 
weight of their influence was thereby sensibly diminished. 
However that may be, the most notable feature of the 
Library’s development since it was “nationalized” eight 
years ago has been the increase, in size and importance, of 
its manuscript collection. Indeed, the number of manu- 
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scripts added during these years amounts to more than half 
the total of the accessions during the preceding two centuries. 
The Faculty of Advocates began their collection of manu- 
scripts with the purchase in 1699 of the Denmilne State 
Papers, dealing with the period of James VI. and Charles I. 
By the time of the Faculty’s gift to the nation the manuscript 
collection had grown to 3,000 volumes. Those manuscripts 
which have since been added have all been either presented 
to the Library, or purchased by the Trustees out of funds 
made over to them for that purpose, of which the most 
important is the princely bequest of Mr. and Mrs. Reid, of 
Lauriston Castle. In particular, the Scott collection has 
been enormously enriched, and comprises many of the manu- 
scripts of the novels, the originals of more than 1,000 letters 
of Sir Walter Scott and a vast amount of material relating to 
Scott and his friends and contemporaries, as well as material 
of antiquarian and literary interest accumulated by Scott, 
to which he often had recourse when writing his novels. 
Equally in character, although of less general interest, are 
over 6,000 letters by or to Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. 

The Library is to extend its bounds on to the site at present 
occupied by the Sheriff Court of Edinburgh. As this adjoins 
the Library’s present site, the process of transference will 
be carried out with a smoothness and expedition which would 
have been impossible had the site been moved elsewhere. 
As there has been some misrepresentations about the site, 
it is well to explain that the Sheriff Court in Edinburgh is 
on one of the finest and most central sites in the city. 


The Scottish National Dictionary has now reached the 
Third Part of Volume I. This elaborate venture is planned 
to extend to ten volumes, each containing some 320 pages, 
and the present part, consisting of 78 pages, covers only the 
vocabulary from Aye to Beef. There is a formidable list of 
dialect authorities, and it is noteworthy that while Glasgow 
and Edinburgh supply only two and four, respectively, no 
fewer than 23 are specialists in the dialect of Aberdeen ; 
while Banffshire contributes a dozen representatives. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising to find a strongly 
Northern flavour in the examples of usage with which the 
definitions are amply illustrated. The Dictionary is essen- 
tially a reference book of modern usage, for it aims at con- 
taining all the Scottish words known to have been in use 
since 1700, in fact, practically from the time of the Union. 
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Simply to glance into the pages of the present part at random, 
it is a little surprising to a legal Scot to find that ‘“‘ Basher,” 
in the sense of a straw hat, is a Scotticism, still more surprising 
to find that the only literary example of its use is culled from 
a penny paper of 1933. It is odd, too, to find that the only 
quotation containing the familiar “‘ beddie ba’” dates from 
1930. This part contains the interesting history of the word 
‘“‘ Bawbee.” It was an English chairman at a concert who 
announced that “‘ We will now have the pleasure of a song 
from Mr. Mactavish—‘ The Crooked Bawbee.’ For the 
benefit of those members of the audience who are unacquainted 
with the vernacular, I should explain that ‘the Crooked 
Bawbee ’ means ‘ The Deformed Infant.’ If the influences 
now at work continue unrestrained it may be possible to hear 
some such words as these from a Scottish chairman in another 
generation. Not the Union, but board school education and 
the wireless are doing all they can to stamp out not only the 
*‘ vernacular,” but all those pleasant local variations which 
are the salt of dialect’s life. As a corrective to these levelling 
influences, and as an ambitious piece of scholarship, the new 
S.N.D. is doing valuable work. 


* * * * 


The passage of the months does nothing to endear the 
Educational Endowments Commission to the people of Scot- 
land. On the contrary, the more their actings come to light, 
the more heartily are they reprobated. It is now the general 
opinion that this will be the last commission of its kind, 
because no substantial endowments will ever again be estab- 
lished in Scotland. The native testator is a man who likes 
to prescribe with some exactness the form which his bounty 
is to take, and the flagrant disregard of testators’ wishes by 
the present Commission will tend to drive Scots’ savings 
into every direction but that of education. No man wants 
to leave his money to be administered by county councils in 
accordance with schemes of half-baked Socialism. Perhaps 
the most signal recent example—and there have been many 
—of the mischief wrought by this body is that of the Marr 
College at Troon. The late Mr. Charles Kerr Marr in 1919 
left extensive funds to build and endow a first-class school 
in Troon. By 1930 the Marr College had been completed in 
that town at a cost of £170,000. It was a large, well-laid-out 
building, designed as a memorial to the public spirit of its 
founder. A rector was appointed to the school and a certain 
number of the principal teachers were selected by Mr. Marr’s 
Trustees. Unfortunately, the testator’s bequest constituted 
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an endowment within the meaning of the Educational 
Endowments Act, and the result is that since 1930 this 
magnificent new building has been sterile and derelict, with 
the prospect that when it is eventually used it will be for 
purposes quite alien to those so recently designed by its 
founder. 

This particular case was brought to public notice by 
proceedings in the Valuation Appeal Court, a tribunal con- 
sisting of three judges of the Court of Session which sits to 
review decisions by the various lands valuation committees 
of the country. The college buildings, although unused, 
were entered on the valuation roll at an annual value of 
£1,250. Against this finding Mr. Marr’s sole surviving trustee 
appealed, contending that, as he was precluded from occupying 
the property for the purposes for which it was intended owing 
to the actings of the Educational Endowments Commission, 
it was unproductive and possessed no annual value. The 
Court unanimously sustained the appeal and held that the 
value of the subjects should be entered on the roll as nil. 
Lord Sands, who delivered the fullest opinion, began his 
judgment with a happy quotation from the Pickwick Papers, 
suggesting that Mr. Pickwick’s address to his followers 
would, with some slight modifications, issue appropriately 
from the lips of Lord Elgin, the Commission’s chairman. 
***Ts it not a wonderful circumstance,’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
‘that we seem destined to enter no man’s house without 
involving him in some degree of trouble? Does it not, I 
ask, bespeak the indiscretion, or, worse than that, the black- 
ness of heart—that I should say so !—of my followers, that, 
beneath whatever roof they locate, they disturb the peace 
of mind and happiness of some confiding female?’” The 
Marr case was the echo of one such disturbance. A stately 
building, the costliest and most complete of the kind erected 
in Scotland since the building of the Medical College in 
Edinburgh, and richly endowed, stood empty and unused, 
and the trustees were precluded by authority having the 
force of public law from making any use of it until it was 
formally determined whether the whole scheme of the 
munificent founder, on the prospect of the completion of 
which the locality took so much pride, and which the founder 
hoped would link his memory with a great institution, like 
the memory of Heriot and George Watson, Donaldson and 
Fettes, was to be shattered, and the building was to be 
handed over to the local education authority for such ordinary 
State school purposes as were compatible with its size and 
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structure. Its endowments were so ample that Marr College 
might have become the greatest school in the land, eclipsing 
Watson’s, Heriot’s, Stewart’s and the Glasgow schools. 
“The proposals negative any such idea,” his Lordship went 
on. ‘‘ They may be wise, but they are so drastic as to be 
absolutely negative of any prospect of the continuation in 
the future of these magnificent educational benefactions to 
which Scotland owes so much. I happen to be chairman of 
the most highly-endowed educational trust in Scotland. 
Mr. Carnegie, its founder, was a far-seeing man, and he fore- 
saw that changes, social and educational, in the future might 
justify some modification of his scheme, but I am quite satis- 
fied that if he had been told that within fifteen years of his 
death his scheme, carefully thought out and elaborated as 
it was, would be scrapped, there would never have been 
any Carnegie Trust for the Scottish Universities—a trust 
under which, without any encroachment upon capital, 
Scottish education has already profited by considerably 
more than three and a half million pounds.” 

Shortly after this judicial pronouncement, which was 
received with much satisfaction by the Press and public of 
Scotland, the Endowments Commission met in Glasgow for 
the consideration of a number of schemes dealing with 
educational endowments in that city. As usual, the schemes 
propounded excited local resentment and opposition, and 
several days were devoted to hearing the objections. At the 
conclusion of the proceedings, the chairman essayed to 
reply to Lord Sands’ observations. He had stated earlier 
in the week that the Commission welcomed criticism, but 
apparently the flood of recent criticism had been such as 
now to make his Lordship explain that while criticism might 
be all right, censure was quite another thing! “I do not 
wish to say at the beginning, nor do I wish to say here, that 
we particularly welcome censuring, although we are quite 
alive to the fact that everyone does not think alike.” Lord 
Elgin’s subsequent remarks make it plain that the Com- 
missioners are fully aware of their own unpopularity, which 
is always something. He took particular exception to Lord 
Sands’ observations about the Carnegie Trust. ‘I am per- 
fectly satisfied that Mr. Carnegie would have been perfectly 
satisfied with the manner in which the Endowments Com- 
mission is endeavouring to carry out a very difficult duty.” 
In his opinion the learned Judge’s remarks “ were not only 
misleading to the country, but were almost a defamation of 
Mr. Carnegie himself.” There can be little doubt that in 
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this controversy public opinion was entirely on the side of 
the Judge, especially as Lord Elgin committed himself to 
the simply astounding proposition that his Commission’s 
actings, far from drying up future benefactions, will encourage 
them to flow. If the Commissioners seriously hold this view, 
the sooner their labours are ended by Parliament the better, 
and happily signs are not now wanting that our members 
of Parliament are at last alive to the extent of this scandal. 
* * 


The sudden death of Lord Sands, some of whose observa- 
tions in the Marr case are quoted in the preceding paragraphs, 
is a national loss. Since 1917 he had been a judge in the 
Court of Session, but his activities stretched far and wide 
beyond the law. It would have been enough for most men 
to be one of the most learned and successful judges of his 
generation. Christopher Johnston, in addition, was a great 
churchman, philanthropist, miscellaneous writer, sportsman 
and “character.” Perhaps more than any other man he 
was responsible for the successful outcome of the Church 
Union negotiations, which led to the fusion of the Church 
of Scotland with the United Free Church. He was a doctor 
not only of laws, but of divinity as well, and was a certificated 
lay preacher. In fact, he preached in St. Giles Cathedral 
in the week preceding his death, during which, also, he was 
on the Bench of the First Division, alert and humorous as 
ever before. Like many old-fashioned Scots of an earlier 
generation, he combined with his theology a keen gusto for 
human nature in all its aspects and manifestations, and was 
not afraid to say things of a kind which might shock the 
“unco guid.’ It will be long before all the stories about an 
intensely alive personality are forgotten. His brusque, 
staccato manner of speech gave an added point to all his 
observations, and a long period of complete and apparently 
unreceptive judicial silence was often ended by a short and 
apposite observation which showed that nothing had been 
missed. One of these characteristic remarks closed a debate 
between two learned juniors who were arguing at the Bar 
whether or not a date for trial should be fixed in a shipping 
case. One counsel urged strenuously that a date should not 
be fixed. He exhausted all his arguments and, casting 
round in his mind for something else to say, at length 
exclaimed plaintively: ‘‘ But after all, my Lord, why does 
my friend want to fix a date of proof?” Lord Sands (speaking 
for the first time): ‘‘ Don’t know. First o’ June.” 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE British Team, which, after the American Championships 
proceeded to Australia to take part in a series of “ tests ” and 
other matches, met with variegated success. They lost four 
out of the five matches against Australia (winning only the 
final test, in which encounter J. Crawford was an absentee)— 
not a very cheering record. F. J. Perry, however, added the 
Australian Singles Title to his American one, and again 
J. Crawford was his victim in the final round. Perry, in 
partnership with G. P. Hughes, also won the men’s doubles 
event. The greatest disappointment, however, must be felt 
from the fact that the problem of discovering a satisfactory 
doubles combination still seems as far from ultimate solution 
as ever. Some qualms about our being able to retain the 
Davis Cup must result from our lack of confidence in the 
ability of our doubles pair. It is indeed a pity that a doubles 
combination, entirely independent of those who do battle for 
us in the singles, is still apparently unattainable. 

A ladies’ team, consisting of Miss Round, Miss Heeley, 
Miss James and Miss Stammers, has been on tour in Jamaica. 
Miss Round reached the final of the ladies’ singles in the 
Jamaican championships, where she succumbed again to the 
prowess of Miss Helen Jacobs. In the doubles, however, 
both British pairs reached the final, which Miss James and 
Miss Stammers won. During the coming season, England will 
be the battle-ground for world lawn tennis supremacy, and 
at long last she approaches the fray with her head held high. 
Without undue optimism it is reasonable to say that every 
title at stake is within our grasp, and the prospect is indeed 
an intriguing one. For six weeks from mid-June until the 
end of July, the beautiful lawns of the All-England Club will 
be the scene of all the vital battles in the lawn tennis pro- 
gramme. Starting with the Wightman Cup Contest—the 
International match between the British and American ladies, 
which will take place at Winbledon on June 15 and 16— 
the championships themselves will follow from Monday, 
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June 24, until Saturday, July 7. What a glorious fortnight 
of fulfilled hopes and semi-tragic disappointments! It is 
probable that the final of the European Zone of the Davis 
Cup will take place there on July 14, 16 and 17. Then will 
come the Inter-Zone final, and, finally, on July 28, 30 and 31, 
the challengers will meet Great Britain in the challenge 
round. This will be the most enthralling spectacle of all. 
For the first time for 21 years we shall be fighting on our own 
territory to defend a title which we so gallantly wrested from 
the French in Paris last year. Never has any one club had the 
privilege of staging such a series of thrilling contests, and it is 
to be profoundly hoped that the enjoyment and pleasure in 
store for all lawn tennis lovers will not be marred by any 
unkindnesses from the Clerk of the Weather. The champion- 
ships promise to be as interesting and keen as ever, and 
British interest will run high. There is the possibility that 
at long last F. J. Perry may win the major event, an honour 
which has not fallen to an Englishman since 1912, when the 
late A. W. Gore was champion. The absence of Ellsworth 
Vines and Henri Cochet, both of whom have joined the pro- 
fessional ranks, will certainly be felt acutely, but it is a con- 
soling thought that there will always be just as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it, and the general public are ever 
ready to take new favourites to their hearts. 


Reports from the United States say that the first series 
of matches between Tilden and Vines have met with great 
success, both from the spectacular as well as from the financial 
point of view. It is indeed remarkable that a man of Tilden’s 
age (he is reputed to be over forty) should be able so far to 
retain his stamina and delicacy of touch so well that he can 
contest a series of matches on level terms with a young man, 
little more than half his age, and still at the very top of his 
form. Ellsworth Vines is said to have benefited to the extent 
of some thousands of pounds from this first series of matches 
held in New York, and thus from the monetary point of view 
the venture may be said to have been a success. But for 
how long will public interest in professional lawn tennis of 
this nature be sustained ? There must always be the doubt 
at the back of the spectators’ minds as to how far the results 
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are not pre-arranged by the contestants with an eye to future 
“‘ gates.” After all, if in these exhibition matches Tilden 
continually defeats Vines, or vice versa, the public will 
assuredly cease to pay money to see a match, the result of 
which is a foregone conclusion. 

Enough of professionalism. Our real interest, and the 
interest of the vast majority of tennis “fans,” will soon be 
focussed on the brilliant amateurs from many countries who 
will meet in friendly but eager combat at the famous All- 
England Club. The two outstanding players of established 
reputation are F. J. Perry (of Great Britain) and Jack Craw- 
ford (of Australia). Many people have expressed the con- 
sidered opinion that Perry has now shown a slight advantage 
over Crawford, but in England we have yet to see Perry at 
his very best, and we shall not quickly forget the brilliant 
game which Crawford played in the final at Wimbledon 
last year, when he emerged triumphant from a five set 
encounter with Vines, to add the British title to his French 
and Australian successes. Vines’s devastating services had 
so often broken the spirit of so many stout-hearted opponents, 
but not so Crawford. In 1933 Crawford failed to win the 
American title, but it was at the end of a far too long season 
of strenuous play that after reaching that final too, he found 
Perry too good for him. Perry definitely improved as the 
season progressed, and we are therefore fully justified in our 
belief that he may be successful at Wimbledon. He will, 
however, have to guard against the natural tendency, after 
so much competition, to become stale. H. W. Austin has 
been showing good form on the Continent, and the facility 
with which he beat G. de Stefani at Monte Carlo recently has 
caused many people to say that he is better than ever. Here 
is a player who when he does rise to the occasion plays lawn 
tennis capable of winning the highest honours. If maturity 
is producing greater stamina and reliability, Austin might 
well become the first English player to enrol his name as the 
first post-war winner of the singles title. Among newcomers 
to Wimbledon will be Frank Parker, the 18-year-old American, 
of Polish origin. Beginning as a ball-boy at a club in Mil- 
waukee, Parker was taken in hand by a well-known coach, 
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and last season had a series of remarkable successes. Among 
his victims were the Americans, Shields, Lott, Wood and 
Sutter, and that brilliant young Australian, McGrath. 

There are to be, as well, some outstanding newcomers 
among the ladies. The most promising of these appear to 
hail from California, a not unusual circumstance ; for from 
those sunny climes have emerged some of the finest exponents 
of the game the world has ever seen. After the two famous 
* Helens,” Miss Alice Marble is reputed to be America’s next 
best player, and there is also Miss Caroline Babcock and Miss 
Josephine Cruickshank. It is very probable that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing at least one or two of these young 
Californians, for they have an excellent chance of being 
included in the American Wightman Cup team. 

If Mrs. Moody’s unfortunate strain prevents her from 
taking part in international lawn tennis this season, the 
whole world will be the poorer for it is not at all certain that 
her injury will have sufficiently abated to permit of her par- 
ticipation in the gruelling matches of championship tennis. 
Everyone who in the least understands lawn tennis must feel 
that they would like Mrs. Moody to bid farewell to the game 
which she has so attractively adorned in circumstances rather 
different from her forced departure in the final of the American 
ladies’ singles last season. After all, for the second greatest 
woman player that the world has ever known to end her 
career with a defeat for which her own physical condition 
was more responsible than the undoubted prowess of her 
opponent, Miss Helen Jacobs, is not a happy conclusion to 
such a wonderful record. If she is to be beaten, then may 
it be when she is at her best, and by an opponent who proves 
to be better. If Mrs. Moody should come to Wimbledon, 
and has no ill-effects from her recent injury, she must again 
start favourite, and may, by adding yet one more victory to 
her list, equal the record of seven wins, which stands to the 
credit of Mrs. Lambert Chambers. In Mrs. Moody’s absence, 
Miss Dorothy Round (last year’s runner-up) and Miss Helen 
Jacobs (holder of the U.S.A. title) must be regarded as the 
two most likely finalists. KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


WILFRED HEELEY’S LETTER FROM INDIA 
1857. 


The following two sentences, which should have appeared 
as a footnote, were incorporated by mistake in Mrs. Thirkell’s 
foreword to the above in our March issue. 

‘India in 1857 had many points of resemblance with 
India in our own time, and for the same reason, the Govern- 
ment was weak. Having held India through such turmoil 
as is described in these letters, shall we now abandon it to 
similar chaos ? ” 

These sentences were written by the Editor of this Review 
to call attention to the striking resemblances between 1897 
and 1934, as illustrated by Mr. Heeley’s interesting letters, 
and Mrs. Thirkell is not responsible for them. 


AN AERIAL INFERIORITY 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—To those of us who recollect the time when we 
maintained a Navy equal to the two next combined navies, 
our humble position in the air is very humiliating. With a 
five-shilling income tax the taxpayer may wonder why such 
a state of affairs is allowed to continue under a National 
Government and will try to console himself that it is a case 
of res angusta domi : but now that he finds that he is to pay 
1} million annually towards the defence of India he may 
venture to think that “ defence, like charity, begins at home.” 

He will not, of course, be so impolitic as to hint at any 
connection between this 1} millions to India and the additional 
expenditure entailed by the White Paper policy, which 
expenditure the White Paper advocates are endeavouring to 
minimise. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Masgor) W. R. J. 
“‘Minden,” Brackendale Road, 
Camberley, Surrey. 
March 8th, 1934. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
ANTI-BRITISH PROPAGANDA. 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


S1r,—It would be well for that section of the British 
Public which suffers from the delusion that Italy is a friendly 
Power, to pay more attention to present day tendencies in 
that war-worshipping country. Frequent attacks on us in 
the Press, propaganda in the schools, and warlike lectures at 
local Fascist Centres, all constitute signs of the times. That 
the Italian Government’s attitude to us is formally correct 
we do not deny for a moment; nevertheless, all this anti- 
British movement could not continue without the sanction 
and tacit approval of the Italian Government in a country 
where any expression of free and individual thought is 
impossible under present conditions. 

The most recent propaganda is a chart, issued by the 
Italian Ex-Service Men’s Association, to be distributed to 
schools all over the country, giving a misleading impression 
of the part played by Great Britain and Italy during the 
War, this by means of false statistics, erroneous data and 
diagram pictures. One picture represents an enormous vessel 
and a microscopic infantryman and a large colony land 
square, supposed to represent Britain’s contribution to and 
gains from the Great War; whereas a small vessel, a large 
soldier and a minute square for Jubaland, are meant to convey 
Italy’s heroic efforts and her paltry recompense. 

Of the great help tendered to Italy by this country and 
France after Caporetto, when a dozen divisions were sent to 
strengthen the line and save the situation, no word is ever 
mentioned over all the length and breadth of the land. On 
the contrary, the man in the street is steadily being inculcated 
with contempt of this country by means of reports, wherein 
Great Britain is represented as the country which contributes 
next to nothing but steals all she can at Peace Conferences. 

Misleading statistics, similar to the school charts, have 
also been displayed for a year at the Fascist Exhibition in 
Rome, which has been visited by tourists from all over the 
world. There is no reason in justice why resentment against 
this country, but, with an eye to the future and, perhaps, 
Egypt and Malta, an artificial grudge is being deliberately 
created. Could such a thing have been organised and spread 
if our Fleet were still in its former glory ? 

Yours, etc., 
March 15, 1934. ANGLO ITALIAN. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


To tHE Epitror or The National Review. 


Str,—May I express my strong dissent from the point 
of view expressed in the letter signed “‘ Dorothy Crisp” on 
the subject of “The Influence of the Church in National 
Life,” which is published in the March issue of the Review. 

She says ‘‘ A message of spiritual values to the heart of 
each individual has no connection with the ballot box”; 
also, “ If the Bishop will lead a crusade . . . that would cut 
out temporal interference and concentrate on the teaching 
of religion,” etc., etc. This idea of religion as being uncon- 
cerned with mundane social activity seems to me absolutely 
fatal and quite contrary to the teaching of Christ. Much 
of His “impassioned virility,” which Miss Crisp rightly 
points out as a leading feature of the New Testament, expressed 
itself in extremely strong criticism of existing social evils and 
of the states of mind and heart that caused them, and it is 
impossible to think that He would approve of the social 
apathy which manifests itself, for example, in the extremely 
small percentage of voting at, and presumably, of interest in 
the Municipal Elections. After all, the ballot box is the 
existing ultimate means of expression of opinion on the 
management of public affairs. 

In my experience, one of the chief reasons for the loss 
of the Church’s influence is that so many of the clergy seem 
to concentrate their energy on getting people to services, 
but do not by any means make such a point of their engaging 
in some social work as a natural and necessary corollary of 
real worship. 

Mere attendance at services may, and often does lead to 
definite spiritual luxury and selfishness. 

‘* Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord . . . but 
he that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” This, 
if it means anything, must surely include using energy, 
common sense and good will in furthering the betterment of 
human activities. 

Yours, etc., 
THEODORA M. Faaan. 


23, High Street, 
Marylebone, W.1. 
March 5, 1934. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
THE QUOTA. 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Srr,—Though we laymen are seldom qualified to argue 
on the merits ot a “‘ quota ”’ as applied to imports, there is a 
growing conviction in our midst of the need of its application 
to the number in any one family that may offer themselves as 
candidates at a General Election. The term “ family” 
implying parents, and their offspring. Ina not remote Parlia- 
ment, and “‘ But for the Grace of God,” we might have wit- 
nessed the arrival of Pap-pa and Mam-ma with a couple of 
sons, and a “‘ spare” daughter thrown in by way of redressing 
any too glaring inequality of the sexes. Such a phalanx 
contributed by one family, and possibly repeated in two or 
three instances, seems opposed to the free and general repre- 
sentation of the Nation. It may be asked why not, if the 
collective genius of such a family renders its presence in 
Parliament desirable. The answer is that the glamour, or 
shall we say notoriety, of Pap-pa is the motive power without 
which the remainder of his family might scarcely be heard of ; 
and this presents yet another view-point. 

In the former “ bad old times,” long since abolished, cer- 
tain so-called ‘‘ governing families > commanded many seats 
in Parliament through their inherited influence as land- 
owners. In the Election of 1768 five members bearing the 
same name were returned, including two brothers, their 
uncle, and two cousins; but this is not the family party 
here dealt with, and at least wives and daughters were then 
ineligible. The point is that any inherited extraneous 
influence should be limited, no matter whence it is derived, 
and we suggest that a quota of two persons per family (as 
defined) could be imposed without the Nation incurring any 
serious harm. As an illustration, such a quota would permit 
the candidature of, say, an Elder and a Younger Pitt.-— 

Yours, etc., 
WaLTER E. MANNERS. 
12, Chesterfield Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. 
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Exptanation.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be decidedly deficient as compared with the 
seasonal average. 

(6) That this general deficiency will be mainly due to an 
exceptionally dry April which is expected over all the 
British Isles. 

(c) That, however, during the same three months, the 
extreme S.W. of England (Isles of Scilly) will be 
favoured with a total rainfall approaching, or slightly 
exceeding, the normal amount. 

(d) That in the East of England and Scotland the de- 
ficiency of rain will at times be sufficient to satisfy the 
conventional definition of ‘‘ drought.” 

(e) That during May the total rainfall will be near the 
normal amount in most parts of the British Isles and 
slightly more than usual in some places. 

(f) That during June the extreme S.W. of England will 
experience slightly more rain than usual for that month. 

Remarks.—According to the investigations a period of 
fine, dry, anticyclonic weather should become established 
cver the British Isles between about April 10 and 21. Such 
conditions would be favourable to strongly marked diurnal 
changes, warm days, cool nights, with land and sea breezes 
on the South Coast. During the last week of this spell the 
prevalent wind in the English Channel is expected to be 
from some easterly or polar direction, although still influenced 
by the diurnal changes. 


DunBoyYNE, 17. iii.34. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


DRAGON FLIGHT 


Twilight in the Forbidden City, by Reginald Johnston, 
K.C.M.G., with a Preface by The Emperor. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
Sir Reginald Johnston has enjoyed an experience granted to 
few Europeans. Early in 1919 he was invited to leave his 
post as British Commissioner at Weihaiwei and take up the 
duties of foreign tutor to the boy Emperor of China, Pu-Yi, 
then practically imprisoned in the Forbidden City, while 
China, nominally a republic, was weltering in the confusion 
of civil war. Sir Reginald’s position gave him the status of a 
Mandarin of the highest class and he spent five years as the 
only Englishman among the remains of Chinese tradition and 
history. His story of those experiences is entrancing. What- 
ever the failings of the Chinese may be, they are masters of 
phraseology. Lessons were given in a building known as 
“The Hall of the Nurture of the Mind ”’ and the palace where 
the famous Dowager Empress ended her days was called—it 
sounds ironical—** The Palace of Tranquil Old Age.” The 
author, however, does not confine himself to his personal 
experiences. He tells the history of events which broke up 
the Manchu dynasty and plunged China into revolution. Itis 
one of the inexplicable features of the present world crisis 
that everyone is so busy expatiating on the appearance of the 
new world that the facts of past history are wholly neglected. 
The English press is fond of expounding the iniquity of 
separating Manchuria from China, oblivious of the fact that 
previous to the Russo-Japanese War Manchuria was Russian 
and has always considered herself a separate entity from 
China, though she provided China with rulers in the Manchu 
dynasty. It is also inappropriate to refer to Sir Reginald’s 
former pupil, the present Emperor of Manchuria, as “‘ Mr. Pu- 
Yi,” and quite untrue that he was kidnapped by the Japanese 
and carried to Manchuria. He has entered Manchuria of his 
own free will and has been invited to become the monarch 
of his own people and they have surely the right to be governed 
in the way they like best. This delightful book should do 
something to counteract the flood of tendencious Chinese 
propaganda which for some reason entirely misleads the 
** intellectuals ”’ of the press in this country. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


T. E. Lawrence in Arabia and After, by Liddell Hart. (Cape. 
15s.) British Government Departments, and the War Office 
in particular, are often accused of a hidebound lack of imagina- 
tion. Both the author and subject of this Memoir have been 
foremost among their critics in this respect. We must there- 
fore conclude that Lawrence’s Arabian career was the unaided 
act of the God of Battles. The Arab revolt against Turkey in 
Arabia and Trans-Jordania is the romance of the Great War, 
and T. E. Lawrence, as the moving spirit of that irregular 
campaign, emerges in this study more completely than in 
his own works. A student of military history, Lawrence 
absorbed the doctrines of the pre-Napoleonic tacticians, such 
as Saxe and Bourcet, who were Bonaparte’s masters, and, 
moreover, steeped himself in the philosophy and psychology 
of war. He possessed the rare gift, amounting almost to 
instinct, of discarding conventional theories and striking at 
the main core of a matter. Hence he evolved a system of 
mobile guerrilla warfare which at the minimum cost of blood- 
shed—the Arabs could not stand casualties—yet inflicted 
the maximum loss and disturbance on the Turkish forces 
holding the Hejaz railway. For over two years Lawrence led 
the life of an Arab, wearing the dress, speaking the language, 
adapting himself to their customs. What that meant in 
self-restraint and watchfulness he explains in the Twenty-seven 
Articles he laid down as a guide to British officers in the 
art of handling Arabs. We have no space to dwell on his 
brilliant advance east of the Jordan, culminating in his entry 
into Damascus at the head of his Arabs several days ahead of 
Allenby’s force. Captain Liddell Hart tells his tale graphic- 
ally, and shows a rare gift for developing his hero’s amazing 
personality, especially on his inner, thinking side. He quotes 
an interesting study on the art of war, written by Lawrence 
himself, which bears out the latter half at any rate of Allenby’s 
saying that Lawrence would have made a bad general, but a 
good commander-in-chief. Lawrence possessed the gifts of 
independent conception and shrewd instinct as to results 
which characterise great captains. Yet his own dictum 
stands: ‘‘Generalship, at least in my case, came not by 
instinct, unsought, but by understanding, hard study and 
brain concentration. Had it come easy to me, I should not 
have done it so well.” It is probably true, as Captain Liddell 
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OLD CAVALRY STATIONS. COL. B. GRANVILLE 
BAKER, D.S.O. Foreword by F.M. VISCOUNT ALLENBY, 
G.C.B. Frontispiece in 4 colours and 46 pen and ink sketches. Royal 
8vo. 12/6 net. 

No one is better fitted than Colonel Baker to tell the story of the Old Cavalry 
tions. He is an old “ sabreur” and speaks as an expert. Through the pages 


runs the love of Country, of his fellow-men, and especially of him who knows the 
way of a man with a horse. 


ART, PAINT AND VANITY. ARTHUR LL. MATTHISON. 
16 full-page photographs. 10/6 net. 
A brilliant story full of enjoyable reminiscences, vivid, incisive, racy. 
REMEMBRANCE WAKES. ETHEL M. RICHARDSON, 
Author of “ Long Forgotten Days,” etc., etc. 7/6 net. 
Men have written many books on the Great War period, and women but a few. 


But has there ever appeared the story of a woman whose husband and three sons— 
her entire family—were all serving ?_ Here we have the experiences of such a woman. 


SHETLAND: THE ISLES OF NIGHTLESS SUM- 
MER. WILLIAM MOFFATT, F.Z.S. Foreword by the late SIR 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 31 photographs and 2 maps. 7/6 net. 
A joyous book, one off the beaten track and out of the commonplace. 

WHAT MANNER OF MEN? Our Prime Ministers in 
action and word, from J. Ramsay MacDonald to Benjamin Disraeli. 
E. THORNTON COOK, Author of “ Her Majesty : The Queens 
of England,” “ Kings in the Making,” etc., etc. 12 full-page photo- 
graphs. 7/6 net. 

What manner of men do we appoint to deal with the affairs of this great nation? 


An excellent knowledge of politics during the current years of our lives will be 
gleaned from this entertaining volume. 


FLEE TO THE FIELDS. The faith and works of the 
Catholic Land Movement. Preface by HILAIRE BELLOC. The 
Authors are the REVD. J. MCQUILLAN, D.D., COMDR. H.SHOVE, 
D.S.O., R.N., H. ROBBINS, VERY REVD. VINCENT McNABB, 
O.P., S.T.M., CAPTAIN R. JEBB, M.A., M.C., RT. REVD. 
MGR. J. DEY, D.S.0., K. L. KENRICK, M.A., GEORGE 
MAXWELL, and REVD. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 5/- net. 


The time is out of joint, and every good citizen is anxious to do what he can to set it 
right. Here is explained the efforts being made by the Catholic Land Movement. 
RECOLLECTIONS FROM A YORKSHIRE DALE. 
C. J. F. ATKINSON, LL.B. Foreword by HIS HONOUR JUDGE 

WOODCOCK, K.C. 3/6 net. 

The Author's father was born in 1799 (1), consequently he (the son) has been 

able to draw from a great store. Mr. Atkinson is a well-known Yorkshire 

Solicitor and has tramped every corner of the County. He knows the people 
cause he is one of them. 


WORDS AWHILE. ARTHUR LEWIS. 2/- net. Some views 


and definitions of the ways of human nature in its relations to other natures 
in the world around it. 


UNDAUNTED. JANE LANE. A novel of the period of the 
English Civil War. 7/6 net. 

CHIMNEYS. ISABEL BOAG. The war of personality between 

North of England and the South. 7/6 net. 


6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Hart says, that Lawrence was more steeped in knowledge of 
war than any of his contemporary generals, and had other 
commanders in 1914-18 possessed a similar knowledge, it 
would have saved them from their more fatal errors, 
It may be that a Napoleon has passed by. Yet nothing can 
change the fact that the man of whom these things are said 
is now—by his own choice—scrubbing barrack-room floors 
as a private in the R.A.F. Some people look on him as the 
Messiah to lead us out of our present troubles. None can 
predict his future, but we owe Captain Liddell Hart a debt 
for his study of an extraordinary character in history. 


The Navy and the Next War. A Vindication of Sea Power, by 
Captain Bernard Acworth, D.S.0., R.N. With illustrations 
by Dr. Oscar Parker. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) It is 
refreshing to meet with a writer who knows his own mind and 
views his problems in the light of common sense. Captain 
Acworth, like most of us, is gravely concerned with the 
defenceless state of the Empire in the midst of a re-arming 
and fevered world. He considers that our Navy would run no 
chance of victory should war break out in Europe or the East 
in 1936. Moreover we have allowed our balance to be upset 
by hysteria and funk disguised as Pacifism, big business 
intent on pushing the manufacture of aircraft and expensive 
machinery and the faulty strategy of Lord Fisher. The 
author returns to his former charge that we have impaired 
our self-sufficiency and damaged our chief industry by using 
foreign oil as fuel for ships instead of domestic coal. Both 
Navy and Merchant Service are dependent on a fuel whose 
safe conveyance here cannot be guaranteed in time of war. 
Wholesale civilian slaughter by gas attack is an irrational bogy 
and in this matter our author proves his point. The modern 
conception of war as spread by the League of Nations Union 
is not based on knowledge and reason but on a fear complex. 
In all departments of life, the Navy not excepted, we mistake 
novelty for progress and are dominated by the faddist and the 
specialist in machinery. Policy has become the slave of 
gadgets. It would be incredible—save that Captain Acworth 
vouches for the fact from personal experience—that consider- 
able scientific research has been devoted to inventing gas- 
masks for carrier pigeons! The technical description of a 
““new Navy ” calculated to meet our needs will chiefly appeal 
to sailors but in its general aspects this is a Book for Bishops 
and for all those who preach peace where there is no peace 
and substitute sentiment for reason. 
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Queen Elizabeth, by J. E. Neale. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) Professor 
Neale deals with his subject in a masterly fashion. He has 
not confined himself to a study of Elizabeth’s character, but 
has written a history of her reign, concise, dispassionate, 
packed with knowledge and sound judgment. We are too apt 
to measure the sixteenth century by twentieth century 
standards and to blame the chief actors in history because 
their morals were not in advance of their day. This book 
takes us into the atmosphere of those difficult and stormy 
times. The reign of Elizabeth is often regarded as the 
apogee of woman’s rule yet it could equally serve as a potent 
argument for the Salic Law. At atime when Western Europe 
was torn by religious factions and war there were two Queens— 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart—one the occupant the other the 
heir of the English throne; one a Protestant the other a 
Catholic, and both marriageable. They formed the focus of 
all the intrigue, conspiracy and wars of the late sixteenth 
century, for marriage or alliance with either would have meant 
the triumph of the successful competitor’s religious creed in 
England. Had these two sovereigns been men the position 
would have been much simpler. It is the triumph of Eliza- 
beth as an individual that she rode the storm and preserved 
religious tolerance and peace in her own realm and emerged 
independent and victorious with a minimum of bloodshed. 
She may not have been a good woman—morals are seldom 
to the fore when religious passion runs high—but unquestion- 
ably she was great. No country except England, with the 
possible exception of the Netherlands, has cause to look back 
in 1550-1600 with satisfaction and we owe that achievement to 
the Queen. Professor Neale does not dogmatize, but as he 
unfolds the story his lesson emerges inexorably. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Napoleon and His Marshals. By A. G. Macdonell. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d.) 


A short history of the Napoleonic Wars written round the great soldier’s 
Marshals. We gain a good deal of interesting information about these men 
who, as the Duchesse d’Abrantés observed in her Memoirs, were the children 
of their times, bred amidst the stress and peril of the Revolution. Each 
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had his qualities, yet the atmosphere of Army Headquarters was one of 


petty intrigue, each lesser star striving to catch the rays of the Napoleonic 
sun. 


Prince Eugene. Twin Marshal with Marlborough. By 
Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn. (Sampson 
Low Marston. 10s. 6d.) 


John Churchill and Eugene of Savoy were two great commanders in the 
field who worked together in perfect concord, not a frequent occurrence in 
military history. We often read of Marlborough, but Sir George has filled a 
gap in giving us the story of his companion spirit, who, moreover, won inde- 
pendent laurels in his campaigns against the Turk. Eugene is an attractive 


Henry VIII. By Helen Simpson. (Peter Davies, 5s.) 


Miss Simpson has handled her difficult task of selection and compre- 
hension judicially. 


The Tudor Statesmen. By A. D. Innes. New and revised 
edition. (Grayson & Grayson, 10s. 6d.) 
This is a sound and sober book. 


John Galsworthy. By Hermon Ould. (Chapman & Hall, 
8s. 6d.) 


A careful appreciation of Galsworthy’s thought as illustrated in his 
novels, written by one who knew him well. 


Samuel Johnson. By Hugh Kingsmill. (Arthur Barker, 10s.) 


This short life of Samuel Johnson will be welcome. It is graphically and 
sympathetically written. 


Airman’s Escape. By Hermann Kohl. (The Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.) 


The author was a German Ace in the war. Early in 1918 he was captured 
in France. He seems to have been reasonably well treated in the French 
prison camp, but he devotes pages to fulminations against his guardians 
for their inhumanity and low standards of civilization. A piece of German 
propaganda. 


The House of the Apricots. By Hugh Imber. (Heffer. 6s.) 


An agreeable thriller. The story is exciting and the author’s powers of 
vivid description lend charm to the tale. The sun-steeped provincial town 
in France is drawn to the life, so are the arid slopes and fertile valleys of 
Lebanon. The book is worth reading if only for its sense of atmosphere. 
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